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EDITORIAL 


IRST of all let me thank most warmly all those 

F kina readers who gave themselves the trouble 
to answer our Questionnaire. The replies have 
been of the very greatest help to us, and in our 
centenary number next September we propose to 
publish an analysis of this valuable expression of 
opinion, the obtaining of which has been of the 
utmost service to the direction of THz GRAMOPHONE. 
I had already decided to devote some of my space 
this month to the discussion of piano records and 
recording when, by a coincidence, I found that 
various people all over the world were writing simul- 
taneously to urge me to do what I could toward 
getting the whole of the thirty-two piano sonatas of 
Beethoven definitely recorded. This project was 
being discussed by the authorities of His Master’s 
Voice some time before electric recording came in, 
and I understood that the artist chosen for this im- 
portant enterprise was Frederic Lamond, a choice 
with which not the most critical lover of Beethoven’s 
piano sonatas could have quarrelled. Little, however, 
has been done since to carry out the project, though 
Mark Hambourg has recently recorded one of the 
earlier sonatas, Op. 26 in A flat,and Lamond has added 
the Waldstein to the Appassionata, the Moonlight, 
and the Pathétique, which last has also been recorded 
by Backhaus and Mark Hambourg. In the Columbia 
list we find the Pathétique and the Appassionata 
again, played by William Murdoch, and the Moon- 
light by Evlyn Howard-Jones and Ignaz Friedman. 
As a novelty in the Columbia list we find the late 
sonata Op. 8la in E flat played by Godowsky, and 
of course there are repetitions of the stock sonatas 
in the Parlophone list. So of the thirty-two piano 
sonatas of Beethoven we have six, whereas if no re- 
duplication had been allowed we might have had at 
least twice as many. In addition to these there are 
one or two isolated movements as fill-ups, and a few 
in foreign catalogues. On the other hand, we now 
have all the preludes, études, nocturnes, and nearly 
all the mazurkas of Chopin, and two of his sonatas. 
| We have also several of his waltzes, polonaises, and 
all the ballads. Incidentally, why have we so few 
of Schubert’s delicious waltzes? Surely here is a 


ma field which recording pianists might exploit. 


To return to Beethoven. In view of the justice 
done to his quartets, his symphonies, and his con- 
certos, surely it is time justice was done to his 
sonatas. It is impossible to know anything about 
the later Beethoven without an opportunity to study 
those tremendous later sonatas of his, and there could 
be no more graceful commemoration of the new 
alliance between His Master’s Voice and Columbia 
than a series of albums containing all the piano 
sonatas of Beethoven, to which, while they are about 
it, they might as well add the eight violin and piano 
sonatas. His Master’s Voice might be responsible for 
half, and Columbia for the other half. It would not 
mean nearly as much expense as orchestral works and, 
though I cannot pretend to believe the enterprise 
would be a profitable one, I do not believe it would 
end in anything like a heavy loss. 

It is not my business to teach the recording com- 
panies how to create a public appetite; but I cannot 
help feeling that opportunities are lost. A dark-blue 
Columbia disc appeared last month of William 
Murdoch playing the C sharp minor Prelude of Rach- 
maninoff and the G minor Prelude. This is the way 
the bulletin announces it: ‘‘William Murdoch’s 
earlier rendering of the celebrated Rachmaninoff 
Prelude in C sharp minor was always considered 
good, but with the advent of the improved Columbia 
piano recording it was felt desirable to re-record such 
a prime favourite. The result is that the new 
recording has brought out all those wonderful round 
tones for which the pianist is famed. Masterly, too, 
is his playing of the other favourite Prelude in G 
minor—in all a worflerful piano recording.”’ 

But it is something more than a wonderful piano 
recording. It is definitely to my mind the most 
realistic piano recording I have yet heard. I turn to 
what Mr. Warren said about this record in THE 
GRAMOPHONE last month, and I read that, in com- 
paring it with the Walter Rehberg performance of the 
C sharp minor, he says: ‘“The recording is somewhat 
bolder than the Polydor whilst without its hard- 
ness.”” The recording had evidently struck Mr. 
Warren, but he omitted to point out that until 
quite recently Polydor piano recording was better 
than anything we could do in England. I asked 
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myself after reading this notice whether I had 
exaggerated the realism of this record; but after 
several more playings I still felt convinced that I had 
never heard such overtones on a piano record before. 
Then this morning I was looking through the June 
number of that capital littlé magazine The 
Chesterian, which will celebrate its centenary two 
months after ourselves, and I read in John F. Porte’s 
review of the gramophone music of the month: 
**William Murdoch’s majestic playing of the popular 
Rachmaninoff Preludes in C sharp minor and G 
minor is enhanced by an extraordinary triumph of 
pianoforte reproduction; I especially recommend 
this notable record.’’ After this I feel confident that 
here is a piano recording with a difference. But 
where I reproach the Editor of the Columbia bulletin 
is that, in a publication which is not shy of super- 
latives, he does not make more of “the improved 
Columbia piano recording.’”® The note in the 
Columbia Review, which is the trade magazine that 
corresponds to The Voice of H.M.V., contains a 
significant allusion to the wonderful style of the 
newest Columbia piano recording, and I feel con- 
firmed in my suspicion that they have discovered 
some method at the Columbia studios to improve 
piano recording. The Columbia recorders have 
always acted on the maxim that faint heart never 
won fair lady, and those fair ladies the Muses must 
often have blushed at the audacity with which 
Columbia recorders sometimes wooed them. I noticed 
a while ago that the tone of the Columbia piano 
recording had changed, and I said nothing about the 
resultant clanginess because I did not wish to spoil 
a bold effort by premature carping. Discretion has 
been rewarded, for the clanginess has completely 
vanished in this last Murdoch record, and the genuine 
sonority and authentic singing tone of the real live 
piano has been miraculously captured. If Mr. E. M. 
Ginn is looking for something to display his Expert 
Senior instrument at the top of its form I advise him 
to put on this disc, and if anybody is capable from 
the next room of declaring that it is not a real piano 
being played I shall be disappointed. 


When the Columbia people first brought out their 
new scratchless records I wrote in the very first 
number of THe GraMopnone th&t “in my opinion 
by far the most encouraging product of the first 
quarter of 1923 is the new wax that the Columbia 
Company is using for all its records. When playing 
with the loudest needle I possess, the Cleopatra, there 
is less scratch on the new Columbia records than 
there used to be on their old records with the softest 
needle in existence. Moreover, what scratch there is 
has no quality of harshness, and is not much more 
than the light crackle of a gently burning fire. The 
two records they have produced of the Léner Quartet 
of Budapest are really superb ; apart from the almost 
noiseless wax, the recording is magnificent and the 


interpretation of a linkéd sweetness.’? No other 
gramophone critic had observed that there was any 
change in Columbia recording, and my announce- 
ment of it in the first number of THe GRAMOPHONE 
was, as a matter of fact, a source of embarrassment 
rather than pleasure, because they were lying low 
about the new process records until they had brought 
out their new Columbia Grafonola, of which Sir Henry 
Wood was to say: “I consider this instrument the 
greatest contribution to the advancement of music 
since the original invention of the gramophone 
itself.”’ I will not suggest that Columbia did this 
with the idea of persuading the public that the instru- 
ment and not the recording was responsible for the 
absence of scratch ; but let me put it that they wished 
to associate the new Grafonola in the public mind 
with an absence of scratch. Anyway, no announce- 
ment was made until the 5th number of THE 
GRAMOPHONE, published in October 1928, when a 
double-page Columbia advertisement announced for 
the first time a new method of eliminating the scratch 
and surface noises. My premature allusion in the 
first number of THz GRAMOPHONE to the new process 
did no harm, because our circulation at that date 
was not impressive. However, by 1925 THE 
GRAMOPHONE had become something of a power, and 
a request was conveyed to us from high quarters not 
to make any allusion to the new electric recording 
which was presently to creep out accompanied as 
usual by a new instrument, which was to give Sir 
Edward Elgar an opportunity of saying: ‘‘Without 
doubt the most important invention in the history 
of the gramophone.”? So in the 1925 September 
number of THE GRAMOPHONE all I said was, apropos 
of dance records published in August: ‘‘My pick 
would be the two Denza records from Columbia and 
a jewel from H.M.V., Ah-ha! and Just a Little 
Drink.”’” We had spotted these on Jethou the 
moment they were played as something revolutionary 
in the way of recording, and on making enquiries 
I had been urged to keep quiet about them. 

In more recent times Columbia introduced some 
notable improvements in their orchestral recording, 
and I had the satisfaction once again of detecting 
the first examples of it. Whether this piano 
recording of Murdoch’s be merely a glorious fluke 
or whether it be a genuine precursor of improved 
piano recording I do not know, for I have no inside 
information and have not asked for any; but I do 
know that it is the most realistic piano recording I 
have ever heard. 


The practice of announcing the make of a piano 
from which a record has been taken has been usual 
for some time in Germany, where no doubt the 
public pays more attention to and has more appre- 
ciation of a piano’s individuality. This example has 
been copied by the Vocalion Company, who announce 
that their recording of the Schumann Concerto 
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played by Maurice Cole and the Metropolitan Sym- 
phony Orchestra under Stanley Chapple has been 
made with a Bechstein, whereas their earlier popular 
price concertos were made with a Chappell or a 
Steinway. I wish this mention of the piano could 
be made on all piano records, for it is more than 
interesting to compare the various kinds. I under- 
stand that Paderewski’s records are always made 
upon an Erard, and this, I think, rather than any 
fault of the recording-room, accounts for the clangi- 
ness of tone in all Paderewski records. The Erard 
is an exceptionally brilliant piano for concert work, 
and no doubt the great master is unwilling late in 
life to change his instrument. But his latest record 
of two Preludes of Debussy on a ten-inch H.M.V. 
red disc provides a good illustration of this clangi- 
ness. I confess I should like to hear if this new 
method of piano recording, which I suspect exists 
in the Columbia studios, could bring out the concert 
room effect of an Erard. I am anxious that every- 
thing possible should be done to stimulate the public 
interest in piano records, because the piano remains 
first and foremost the favourite instrument of Great 
Britain. It is at the same time the least effective 
instrument over the wireless, and if a genuine 
advance in piano recording has been secured advan- 
tage should be taken of it. The objection, as usual, 
is the expense of the records. I still think that the 
big recording companies fail to appreciate to what an 
extent the market for good records is prejudiced by 
the price people have to pay for them. I return to 
my old plea for cheap reprints, and I urge upon the 
recording companies for the umpteenth time that 
now is the moment to experiment with them. At 
present the restriction of currency owing to the incom- 
petent and out-of-date methods of finance which 
still prevail is driving the music lover to rely more 
and more upon the wireless for his music. The 
reason is not that he does not want to buy good 
records, but that he cannot afford to buy them. 
There would be no excessive supply if it were in 
response to an abstract demand. It is only because 
that abstract demand is prevented from becoming a 
concrete demand by the emptiness of people’s 
pockets. The danger is that when, if it ever does, 
freedom of currency returns the public will have 
learnt to be content with radio reproduction. In 
the world of to-day our financial machine looks, and 
is, as clumsy and prehistoric as an: old wooden 
waggon drawn by dinosaurs would look and be on 
the race track at Brooklands. The new world we 
have created is like a house replete with every luxury, 
convenience, and beauty, from which the only things 
missing are the staircases. However, as democracy 
accepts the present financial system in the same spirit 
as Job accepted his boils, far be-it from me to preach 
discontent. Still, I am optimistic enough to feel 
that the present financial system will be swept away, 


and I am naturally anxious that the gramophone 
should benefit from the arrival of easier money. For 
that reason I advocate with all the passion I can 
command the imperative necessity of putting the 
best music within reach of those who desire it but 
who cannot afford it. The maintenance of price is 
a means towards an end, and we must beware of 
making it an end in itself. 

I have just received: from Madrid an admirable 
little handbook in Spanish by José Arias Gémez, 
El Graméfono Moderno. Senor Gémez accords to 
Great Britain the leadership on all matters connected 
with the gramophone. I may be prejudiced in 
favour of Senor Gémez’s sagacity by his opinion 
that the most important review ‘‘del mundo 
fonografico”’ is THE GRAMOPHONE. He says that we 
deal with every gramophonic topic with ‘‘extensién, 
competencia y amenidad,’’ and that the ‘‘presenta- 
cién es espléndida.’’ He also refers in tones of warm 
appreciation to the work of the National Gramo- 
phonic Society, and even finds space to mention my 
own weekly articles in the Sunday Pictorial. I do 
not know if my theory is a general one, but when- 
ever I read about myself or my books in a foreign 
language I always feel that what it says must be 
true, and it is a kind of assurance that I really 
do exist in this world. The same is true of one’s 
friends. When I read about Mr. Virtz, Mr. Wild, 
Mr. Wilson, and Mr. Ginn, and see a picture of 
‘‘aparato Balmain con bocina exponencial recta’’ I 
realise that the straight exponential horn has a niche 
in eternity. This little book, published at three 
pesetas, is in some ways the most notable tribute 
THE GRAMOPHONE’S band of loyal helpers and readers 
has received. 

There have been one or two letters about my 
Editorial last month which tempt me into returning 
to the subject of singing. One correspondent points 
out that the hen nightingale does not sing and that 
the cock nightingale does not lay eggs; but of these 
facts I was already aware. It has long been a con- 
vention of poesy that the singing nightingale was a 
female, according to one story Philomela, according 
to another Procne, according to a third Aedon, and 
as the nightingale I referred to was the nightingale 
of a poetess, I preferred mythological to ornitho- 
logical exactitude, 

Then I have had letters from two ladies, one of 
whom writes to thank me for my remarks about 
Hislop’s interpretation of ““‘When I am dead, my 
dearest,’’ and the other of whom writes to reproach 
me for my injustice to the Scottish tenor. She finds 
that “‘to.say he fails to give proper dramatic ex- 
pression to the words is just. insanity.”” Now I did 
not make this statement without quoting chapter and 
verse. In fact, I quoted every verse .of Christina 
Rossetti’s poem to show. where Hislop was going 
wrong in his dramatic expression,’ though I was 
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willing to give Sir Landon Ronald half the blame. I 
have not always disliked Hislop’s singing and I could 
easily like it again as much as ever. When my lady 
correspondent heard him eight years ago in Stock- 
holm Opera House, he was singing splendidly, and 
if she will refer to my criticisms of his earlier records 
she will find me quite as enthusiastic about them as 
she would have been herself. But Hislop lacks the 
instinctive feeling for words which John McCormack 
has. 


Another correspondent, who has argued with me 
before about McCormack, cannot enjoy his singing 
because of what he considers “‘his extremely nasal 
method of producing his words, accentuated, of 
course, by his brogue.’? Now this supposedly nasal 
production is due to the fact that McCormack 
produces his voice in the right way for the majority 
of languages. Unfortunately, many English singers 
can never get rid of that tendency of all Englishmen 
south of Nottingham to swallow their words. My 
correspondent writes from Yorkshire, and I should 
have thought that he would have preferred a less 
throaty style than most English singers possess. I 
think it was Rousseau who said that French singing 
sounded like a dog baying, and you can always hear 
an exaggeration of southern English speech in 
northern French. But when McCormack sings in 
Italian no Italian audience thinks him nasal. His 
voice has the peculiar quality of the Celtic tenor. 
Such a voice does not exist in any part of the British 
Islands where the main stream of blood is Saxon. 
A comparison between McCormack and an English 
tenor like the late Gervase Elwes is usually decided 
by inherited prejudice. For me to listen to many 
much esteemed English tenors is a penance, and can 
easily give me the impression that I am watching 
somebody suck a lemon. When I condemn Hislop’s 
latest style of singing I do so because, in my opinion, 
he is not doing justice to the style of singing I admire. 
My. correspondent does not believe that McCormack 
could ever sing in opera. Why McCormack gave 
up singing in opera was, as I understand, not 
because he did not sing dramatically, but because 
he could not move dramatically. No more beautiful 
piece of singing exists in the library of discs than his 
record of Mozart’s I] mio tesoro in tanto, and to take 
a Verdi record, what could be better than his duet 
with Bori of Parigi, o cara, or his Dai Campi, dai 
prati from Béito’s Mefistofele ? 

But here is a challenging remark by my corre- 
spondent: ‘*Personally I think that we are better 
off by not hearing some of the inanities which pass 
for lyrics, e.g., some of Schubert’s delightful settings 
are set to verses which are merely sloppy senti- 
mentalism, so I think Mr. Crabtree is right in not 
worrying himself unduly about words and dramatic 
effects so long as the music is dealt with as it should 
be.”? I do not recall that Schubert set many songs 


to really bad verses, but I agree that in English trans- 
lations they often sound outrageous; but when he 
set really beautiful music to really bad words 
Schubert showed, like so many composers, bad taste 
in literature. It is as much an artistic crime to 
attempt to carry off bad words with good music as 
it is to handicap good words with. bad music. The 
words and the music of a song must both be perfect 
separately and in conjunction if the song is to be a 
good one. There cannot be a good song with bad 
words, and there cannot be a good song with bad 
music. 

It would be easy to go on arguing these knotty 
points for the rest of the Editorial, but I ought to 
mention a few of the outstanding records of last 
month before bringing it to a close. I have already 
said enough about William Murdoch’s piano record, 
and another single disc to which I should call special 
attention is that of Eidé Norena singing the Mad 
Scene from Thomas’ Hamlet on a 12-inch Parlophone 
Odeon disc. Here is a lovely soprano with perfect 
coloratura, and none of that brittle quality from 
which not even the greatest sopranos can always 
escape. 

Richard Tauber essays L. Denza’s Si vous l’aviez 
compris and Tosti’s Ideale on a 10-inch Parlophone 
Odeon, but I do not care for him except in his own 
language, and hearing him in these songs turned my 
thoughts to the immortal Caruso. 

The No. 19 F Major piano concerto played by 
Georges Boskoff and the Paris Philharmonic Orches- 
tra conducted by G. Cloéz on three 12-inch discs is a 
valuable acquisition to the Parlophone list, and it 
was a good idea to publish the Andante from Men- 
delssohn’s Italian Symphony on a single disc. 

Among the Columbia records this month the out- 
standing orchestral performance is Sir Hamilton 
Harty conducting the Hallé Orchestra in Liszt’s 4th 
Hungarian Rhapsody. It is a magnificent piece of 
recording and playing. 

The best performance I have heard of the César 
Franck Sonata has been given by Joan Massia and 
Blanche Selva on four dark-blue Columbia discs. 

In the H.M.V. list is to be found an album of the 
Beethoven Second Symphony played by the Vienna 
Philharmonic Orchestra under Krauss, on four plum- 
coloured discs. An enchanting performance. 

Add to that a black 12-inch H.M.V. dise of Yvonne 
Printemps singing a delicious potpourri of old and 
new tunes about the exploits of Alain Gerbault 
cruising round the world in his cutter. 

Finally, let me entreat you to get a 1s. 6d. Winner 
disc of Cecily Courtneidge in Plink! Plonk! I pluck 
my guitar. We often hear of the sublime bordering 
on the ridiculous, but in this case the ridiculous 
borders on the sublime. 


ComPpTON MACKENZIE. 
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EUGENE YSAYE 


Some Recollections by André Mangeot 


was perhaps the greatest figure of its time where 

violin-playing is concerned. It is not too much 
to say that his influence on the generation of 
violinists which immediately precedes the present 
one was so big that there was not one of the ‘‘world 
famous’”’ players of any country who did not look on 
him as ‘“‘guide and spiritual father.’”” They were 
probably right, for it was the generosity of his 
nature transfusing itself in his playing that had put 
him on that sort of pedestal from which he 
dominated all the little world of great violinists. His 
humanity had made him what he was, 
and inspite of all the deceptionsthat that 
very quality brought him, his urbanity 
was so large that it became infectious, 
and all those who frequented him got 
imbued with it, and it still radiates on 
that generation of violinists I talk 
about. 

My personal recollections of him are 
numerous, and all so good to remember ! 
Perhaps the best (because most per- 
sonal) are the occasions when I had the 
honour to play with him—one in public 
when I did the first performance of his 
string trio (for two violins and viola) 
with him and Tertis. It was in London. 
We had worked on this very hard, as it was fairly 
difficult with double stoppings almost all the time, 
and the very afternoon before the concert we 
rehearsed till the last minute, and he corrected a note 
here and there on the MS. until Tertis and I thought 
we’d better stop in case he would correct the whole 
work. So we parted from the ‘‘Master,’’ but when 
I arrived in the evening I was greeted by the great 
tall figure handing me a little piece of notepaper on 
which he had traced staves with corrections of two 
more passages, saying, ‘“Tiens, mon petit. Voila deux 
petites corrections que j’ai faites depuis notre repe- 
tition de cet aprés-midi. (a n’est rien du tout a 
changer et tu verras que ca sonne beaucoup mieux.”’ 

I was flabbergasted as I had fixed all the notes in 
my mind definitely to do honour to the great man, 
but when I met Tertis I found he had his little bit of 
paper too, so it comforted me, and I thought if I went 
wrong we should—all go wrong! But it passed off 
smoothly enough and the trio was quite a success. (I 
see it is now going to be published.) 

The other occasions when I had the joy of playing 
with him were in the intimacy of his or my place in 
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EUGENE YSAYE 


London, where he loved playing quartets just for the 
pleasure of it. 

He would ring me up and say, ‘“‘Apportes un.peu ton 
Zeppelin, ce soir on fera des quatuors.’’ He referred 
to an enormous size viola I used to play on, and which 
always gave him great pleasure as he would handle it 
(he was a great viola player) and say it was the first 
one he found which was really suitable for him (in 
size!). Then we would play quartet after quartet till 
the small hours of the morning. In between we would 
play ‘“‘jeux d’esprits,’’ of which he was. very fond, 
and the company always called him ‘‘Le Piche,’’ and 
Mme. Ysaye was called ‘*La Miche’’! 

Those early Beethoven quartets were 
his favourites, but where he gave me 
the thrill of my life was the evening -he 
turned up at my place with one of his 
sons and two ’cellists and said he very 
badly wanted to play the Schubert 
String Quintet. 

So I got out the Zeppelin and he filled 
his huge curvy meerschaum pipe, and 
with it in his mouth he led us through 
the lovely work (I think the loveliest 
work of Schubert) and played the part 
in the most wonderful way—a way I 
never expect to hear again. The last 
movement was just dazzling, and the 
acme of perfection in style and technique. 

Then there was the great day in Brussels when they 
had organised a festival in his honour at the Opera 
House (Théatre de la Monnaie), where I had the 
privilege to bring my quartet (in which Barbirolli 
played in those days) to play with Jacques Thibaud 
and Cortot in the performance of the Chausson 
Concert, which made up a programme of works 
dedicated to Ysaye with the Lekeu and the Franck 
Sonatas. 

It was on a Sunday afternoon in July. We had to 
wear thick morning coats, and I don’t think I ever 
remember being warmer than I was that day while 
we played. The violin was positively transformed 
into a skating rink without the ice. But it did not 
stop the huge audience from applauding until the 
Master had come forward from the privacy of a box 
where he had hidden himself to acknowledge the 
delirious applause. 

A memorable evening, or rather night, also was 
when we all met at the house of Paul Draper (Ruth 
Draper’s brother) in Chelsea and decided to play the 
Mendelssohn String Octet at about 2 a.m. . Ysaye 
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was such an admirer of Thibaud’s playing of 
Mendelssohn that as he was there that night he made 
him lead it while he played second violin to him! 
The other two violin parts were filled by no one 
*‘smaller”’ than Arbos and Nachez, and the two violas 
were Harold Bauer (who is a remarkable string 
player) and myself, while the ’cellists were Rubio and 
Ivor James ! 

It was not a bad performance, although the en- 
semble was not absolutely accurate, but how much 
we enjoyed it was indescribable—there was no 
audience ! 

Of course the loveliest recollection of his playing 
was in my young days in Paris when I used to hear 
him and Pugno play Sonatas together every winter in 
the little Salle Pleyel. It was incredibly beautiful. 
They gave six sonata recitals every year, and that is 
where I heard the César Franck sonata first. What 
an impression it made on me I cannot describe, but 
I understood afterwards when I realised that it was 
actually Ysaye’s tone (warmth of tone and ex- 


The Gramophone and the Singer 


pression) that had inspired César Franck to write the 
work, which was, as it happened, presented to Ysaye 
as a wedding present by the author! What a wedding 
present—almost worth while getting married for! 

Also during one of these series I well remember the 
evening when they played the Lekeu Sonata together, 
and just before they were going to play came the 
news (through the Artists’ Room where I was) that 
Lekeu had died a few hours before. He was 24. 

There are so many amusing stories and episodes I 
witnessed that they would fill up many columns, but I 
shall just recall a famous one hereasitisconnected with 
one of his big recitals with orchestra at Queen’s Hall. 

Robert Newman (who was the manager of the 
Queen’s Hall Orchestra) had annoyed Ysaye over 
some management affairs, and when, just before the 
beginning of the concert, Newman came into the 
Artists’ Room wearing a carnation in his buttonhole 
and his top hat on his head, Ysaye said, ‘‘Newman, 
take your hat off when you come in here; this is my 
concert to-day.”’ 


THE ITALIAN SEASON: 
“‘La Forza del Destino” and Other Operas 


by HERMAN KLEIN 


EARING La Forza del Destino for the very 

first time on the opening night of the Italian 

season at Covent Garden, I sought in vain 
reasons for altering opinions expressed in these pages 
on the strength of a study of the vocal score and the 
gramophone records of Verdi’s transitional opera. 
I had grown up in the belief that the music—-much of 
it worthy to rank with the best in Trovatore, Rigo- 
letto, and Traviata—must inevitably be more or less 
**killed”’ in the opera house by a story of irremediable 
improbability, absurdity, and incoherent melodrama. 
And so it proved, at any rate in my view. I enjoyed 
a great deal of what I heard, for how could one fail 
to listen with pleasure to the numbers that gramo- 
phonists know so well, when presented in person. by 
such thoroughly competent singers as Rosa Ponselle, 
Aureliano Pertile, Benvenuto Franci, and Tancredi 
Pasero? I observed with curiosity, not unmingled 
with amusement, the strong early Verdian flavour of 
the choruses and dances in the scene at the inn, which 
recalled the corresponding episode in Un Ballo in 
Maschera, the customary contralto fortune-teller with 
a “‘wobble”’ and the gipsy ballet in Traviata, I 
noted an opening act similar to that of Don Giovanni 
—the angry father pierced (accidentally) by the sword 
of his daughter’s innocent (not profligate) lover ; and, 
later in the opera, the initiation of the heroine (in 


male attire) into a Franciscan convent (sic) where, 
so far as I could perceive, only monks took part in 
the ceremony. However, the choicest ensemble bits 
occurred hereabouts ; while virtual experience proved 
to one’s entire satisfaction how the sorely-wounded 
hero came to have voice enough to join his arch- 
enemy (or best friend, I forget which) in a long and 
dramatic duet like Solenne in quest’ ora. 

What struck me most, however, in the familiar 
pieces for the two men was their unnecessarily loud, 
strident tone. It was so big in its sustained for- 
tissimo as to suggest that I might have been guilty 
in their case of finding fault with the amplifying 
operator for what was really due to their own shout- 
ing. I cannot for the life of me see what object 
singers with magnificent organs like Pertile and 
Franci can have in keeping them at full pressure the 
whole time their mouths are open. Tancredi Pasero, 
whose tremolo seems to disappear entirely on the 
stage, carefully avoided this abuse of force, and his 
voice as the Guardiano sounded peculiarly rich and 
noble. Rosa Ponselle’s, though not at its very best, 
exhibited its accustomed sweetness and charm in all 
mezza voce passages, besides conveying whenever 
necessary a wonderfully subdued yet intense ex- 
pression of fear and mental suffering. She has this 
gift in a singular degree. I should have preferred 
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the Curra (Nadia Kovaceva) in the part of the gipsy 
girl (Gianna Pederzini), and vice versa, had the voices 
permitted. But Ernesto Badini as the serio-comic 
Fra Melitone was the right man in the right place; 
and equally so was Maestro Tullio Serafin at the head 
of an excellent orchestra. The mise en scéne was 
extremely artistic. 


It is frequently my lot, as readers of THE Gramo- 
PHONE are aware, to have to criticise prominent 
Continental singers on the strength of their records 
before they make their débuts in this country. Maria 
Németh is a casein point. So long ago as February 
of last year I noticed her remarkable rendering of a 
couple of airs from Goldmark’s opera, The Queen of 
Sheba (H.M.V. D1720), describing how, against a 
background of female voices, ‘‘her pure, steady 
soprano, with its limpid, translucent timbre, floats 
easily and with dominant power above them all.’’ 
It was precisely this clear, penetrating tone, that can 
be sustained at its loudest and highest for minutes at 
a stretch without losing its musical quality, which 
proved Maria Németh to be the ideal soprano for the 
hard, cruel, but brilliant part of Turandot. But not 
only that. She also infused extraordinary signifi- 
cance into her acting, and depicting with an absorb- 
ing mastery of vocal nuance the gradual change from 
furious rage and aversion to passionate love for Prince 
Calaf. The latter rdle was played, as it should be, 
with combined simplicity and resolution by Antonio 
Cortis, a Spanish tenor of youthful mien, and the 
final duet was admirably sung by both artists. A 
delightfully sympathetic and tender Lid was forth- 
coming in Eidé Norena, whose capital record of the 
Mad Scene from Hamlet (Parlophone R20145) I had 
occasion to praise last month. The minor parts were 
in capable hands; the baton in those of John 
Barbirolli, who warrants his growing reputation in 
Puccini’s posthumous opera more than in any I have 
seen him conduct, bar Gianni Schicchi. 


With the Verdi “‘boom”’? at its height, such an 
admirable Italian revival of Falstaff as we had on the 
third night of the season ought rightly to have drawn 
a crowd. Still, the Derby and Russian counter- 
attractions may have accounted for a diminished 
attendance. I am not willing to believe that the 
professed lovers of truly great music, whether in its 
operatic or its symphonic forms, can wish to treat 
with indifference—merely leaving posterity to ap- 
preciate, as it undoubtedly will—so superb a master- 
piece. They will rarely, anyhow, have a better 
opportunity of relishing the marvellous wit and 
humour, the incredible technical skill, of Verdi’s 
delicious score, as interpreted in the language to 
which the libretto was written, than was offered in 
this instance. The fruity Falstaff of Mariano Stabile 
improves with maturity, and I know no finer than his 
to-day. Indeed, all the men in the cast were efficient 
—much better, in fact, than the women, though the 


shortcomings of the latter were trifling, and perhaps 
concerned their sartorial more than their musical 
make-up. The Dame Quickly of Elvira Casazza was 
an exception to the rule, but I have also, I admit, 
heard the lovers’ duets better sung than they were 
by Dino Borgioli and Aurora Rettore. The orchestra, 
under Tullio Serafin, played with delicacy, if guilty 
of a few slips. 


Traviata and Rigoletto in the second week com- 
pleted the Verdi selection; and quite enough, too, 
for one season. Aida and Otello have received pretty 
regular attention in recent years, and will come all the 
fresher, when revived, for their omission this time. 
In the general opinion the performance of La Traviata 
equalled that of 1980, when Rosa Ponselle also filled 
the réle of Violetta. She was well supported now by 
Dennis Noble and Dino Borgioli as the Germonts 
pére et fils—a firm for whom I have never felt any 
particular admiration. For Rigoletto I could have 
spared more eulogies but for a disagreeable sensation 
that the Italians, knowing possibly that half the 
opera was being broadcast, were out for noisy tone 
all the time, and at last got so completely out of hand 
that Maestro Serafin quite lost control of balance in 
the famous quartet. This part of the opera I heard 
at home by radio, after witnessing the first and second 
acts at Covent Garden. The experience, as usual, 
enabled me to institute some interesting comparisons. 
If the singing of Dino Borgioli and Benvenuto Franci 
seemed to lack restraint in the theatre, their voices 
came over louder still by wireless, despite what I 
conceived to be a normal reception. In the quartet 
they very nearly submerged Noél Eadie’s Gilda and 
completely obliterated Gianna Pederzini’s Madda- 
lena. In the scene with the courtiers and his hapless 
daughter the Jester indulged in an immoderate use 
of parlato, and positively shouted many of the exe- 
crations that Verdi meant to be declaimed to notes. 
Altogether Franci’s Rigoletto struck me as being 
exceedingly melodramatic, which is, of course, what 
it should be, but at certain moments decidedly over- 
drawn, ‘ 

As to the true ability of the new Gilda it was rather 
difficult to judge. She was far too nervous in the 
first act to be able to do herself justice, though 
happily her voice is naturally so steady that nervous- 
ness does not manifest itself by a tremolo. At first 
it sounded weak and veiled, but as she gained con- 
fidence it improved, and when the time came for Caro 
nome it was clear and strong throughout its compass. 
Miss Eadie has an exceptionally pure sopranv tone, a 
well-equalized scale, and much facility of execution, 
together with impeccable intonation. The long-sus- 
tained high notes after the cadenza were of a bird-like 
clearness, the shake was an easy, natural trill. The 
success of the young artist under such trying con- 
ditions was most encouraging. 

A notable revival of Tosca, with Stabile, Pertile, 
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and Iva Pacetti in the principal parts, was followed 
next night by the new opera, Fedra, by Romano 

Romani. Covent Garden owed this novelty to the 
kindly offices of Rosa Ponselle, who justly perceived 
‘in the title-réle a magnificent opportunity for the 
display of histrionic powers beyond any that we had 
yet suspected. True, her Norma and Gioconda had 
in a measure prepared the way; but not until now 
had there been legitimate ground for acclaiming 
her as a great tragic actress. I take for granted that 
everybody has a notion of the purport of that 
dreadful Greek story which forms the subject of 
Racine’s immortal tragedy. Not since Sarah Bern- 
hardt enacted the unhappy Athenian queen who fell 
in love with her stepson have I seen anyone, actress 
or singer or both, save Rosa Ponselle, possessing the 
requisite dramatic genius for the portrayal of this 
character. It was not merely her realization of the 
woman’s physical torment and mental anguish, ended 
only by death, that impressed me as wonderful, but 
the tremendous all-round art that enabled her to 
cope triumphantly with the colossal scene where the 
horrid truth stands revealed and Theseus murders 
both wife and son. Splendidly did the singer sustain 
the test of this extended tour de force; and no less 
splendid .was the support that she received in its 
delineation from the new Spanish tenor, Antonio 
Cortis, and from Cesare Formichi, who, having 
created the part of Theseus when the opera was first 
done in Italy in 1915, came over expressly to under- 
take it here, or at least stayed for that purpose on 
his way home from America. 

Lucky musician, you will rightly say, this ‘‘Roman 
of the Romans,’’ to have such devoted friends! 
Certainly his opera, which has not even yet acquired 
the dignity of a printed vocal score, might never have 
been given at Covent Garden but for their potent 
‘aid.' Yet the music—clever enough in its way, 
‘highly coloured, intensely emotional, competently 
‘put together’‘and ably scored—needs only greater 
originality and more distinctive character to make 
the work a powerfully descriptive rendering of the 
story. Anyhow, it will always serve to show how 
‘amazingly well Rosa Ponselle can act and declaim, 
‘even though it be no sort of medium for the exhibi- 
tion of the finer qualities of her vocal art. By the 
way, the new opera was preceded by Gianni Schicchi 
the conductor in the one case being Tullio Serafin 
vand m the other John Barbirolli, who presented a 
remarkably vivid study of Puccini’s subtle little 
.musical comedy. 

‘“ ‘The return of Beniamino Gigli again brought into 

‘actual hearing one of the rare tenor voices of our 
‘ time—perhaps ‘even of all time. He counts one for 
‘Italy ; and, if I be not mistaken, I fancy the world 
will soon be' counting another young tenor—Antonio 
Cortis, to wit—as one for Spain. What a voice, to 
be siire!': 









The Russian Season 

The Russians, like the Italians, have come and 
gone. Both have left us something to think about, 
and too many months to do the thinking in. Of the 
two companies, the one at the Lyceum showed us the 
more vividly how much ground has yet to be covered 
before this country can legitimately claim to have a 
national opera of its own. Will it ever? 1 am not 
sure; but I can at least predict that we shall never, 
never equal the Russian musicians or the Russian 
singers at this particular game. With the aid of 
subsidies our Covent Garden Touring troupe and our 
Carl Rosa Company may continue to perform the 
operas of other nations in acceptable or even brilliant 
fashion. But that will be all. As yet, the British 
composers who can yield us works like Sadko, Boris 
Godounov, La Fiancée du Czar, Prince Igor, or even 
Roussalka and Russlan and Ludmila are not in 
sight. Nearly as invisible, I may add, are British 
singing actors and actresses and inspired choral 
masses, all of them trained and drilled to a miraculous 
degree of precision, of the type that we have just been 
seeing and hearing at the Lyceum. In this latter 
regard I do not say the thing is impossible; I only 
stress the likelihood of its taking long years to 
achieve, and even then it will be in the masterpieces 
of any school but the Russian. 


Of all those I have named I liked Sadko best, even 
as it is conclusively the finest of Rimsky-Korsakov’s 
operas. Coherent in form, replete with dramatic 
interest and picturesque detail, it is richer in contrast 
than the rest of the group, and so counteracts the 
effect of monotony and naiveté which these fantastic 
stories of folk- and fairy-lore of Russian and Scandi- 
navian origin almost always present. In Sadko we 
saw not only wonderful pictures, but listened to some 
delightful melodies and capital singing. The sole 
disappointment, curiously enough, was the rendering 
of the piece that everyone knew best. The tenor who 
sang the Hindoo’s Song to the crowd at Novgorod 
would have done well to study Kreisler’s record in 
order to imitate the clarity needed for those descend- 
ing semiquavers. The two heroines embodied vocally 
just exactly the opposites needed for the difference 
between the human and the supernatural, while the 
heartlessness of the hero—surely the tallest personage 
ever seen in an opera—was no less aptly revealed in 
his bright, hard, declamatory tones. 

From a choreographic point of view the ballets 
were not of outstanding merit and could not compare 
with the glories of the Pavlova-Nijinsky period. 
There was a decided sameness about most of them, 
while the music, with the exception of De Falla’s, had 
little individuality or charm. As a specimen of old- 
fashioned opera-ballet, Russlan and Ludmila was 
welcome; but the school of Glinka has outlived its 
day, and I for one can only regard it as a curiosity. 


Herman Kien. 
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TURN TABLE TALK 


Index 


For the Index to Volume Eight of Taz GraMoprHone, which 
will be ready for distribution in a few days (price 2s. 6d., post 
free, or through any newsagent or gramophone dealer), we are 
indebted to two generous and indefatigable helpers, Mr. R. W. 
Brayne, who did the card-index from month to month, and 
Mr. Alex. McLachlan, who prepared it for press and revised the 
proofs, Their combined efforts have undoubtedly produced a 
fuller and more accurate result than has been practicable in 
any previous year; and it only remains for our readers to take 
advantage of this handy reference, not merely to all the records 
of any interest that were issued last year, but to numberless 
earlier records of importance and to gramophones and 
accessories which have been mentioned in these discursive pages 
during a twelvemonth. 


International Music 


Before our August number appears the Second Anglo- 
American Music Education Conference will have started, and 
from July 31st. to August 7th Lausanne will be the scene of 
discussions and music-making on a scale that far exceeds the 
promise of the 1929 Conference. Our readers will particularly 
appreciate the importance and the efficiency of the gathering 
if they know that the General Secretary is Mr. Percy A. 
Scholes, to whom more than to any other music critic (Mr. 
W. R. Anderson and Mr. Robin H. Legge will not grudge 
this tribute) the gramophone owes its present status among 
music-lovers. 

It is not too late for anyone to become a member and to join 
the Conference in Switzerland; and the first step is to obtain 
the illustrated booklet about it by sending a postcard to the 
Registrar of the Anglo-American Music Education Conference, 
45, Berkeley Street, London, W.1. 


The Fellowship 


From time to time we are privileged to distribute old records 
of good music which readers are anxious to give to fellow- 
readers who are unable to afford to buy what they would dearly 
like to possess. Mr. H. L. Wilson started the idea some years 
ago by sending us some three hundred records from Hongkong. 
Last Christmas Mr. Derek Oldham sent us all his old N.G.S. 
records, and these were soon distributed and much appreciated. 
Now we have a bundle of pre-electric records of classical works 
from Mr. Robert Leng and another of pre-electric N.G.S. 
recordings from Mr. C. Balmain; and therefore we shall be 
prepared to consider applications from any readers who are 
genuinely unable to afford records and who will not flinch from 
the pre-electric surface noises. If suitable, the applicants 
will be offered certain records and asked to pay the expense 
of packing and postage. 


Rigby House 

Functions are not very common in the gramophone world, 
but when Rigby House, the new premises of Messrs. W. J. 
Elliott, Ltd., Watford’s ‘‘home of modern music,’’ were opened 
on June Ist, it was Sir Henry Wood himself who performed the 
ceremony with a golden key, and who made one of his witty 
speeches at the impressive luncheon afterwards. Ail the 
arrangements were admirably carried out, and the ‘‘finest 
music showrooms in Hertfordshire,’”’ as one speaker described 
them, are worthy of the traditions of the old-established firm 
which opened its doors with such a gay flourish of trumpets. 
May success attend it! 

B 


André Mangeot 


Eugene Ysaye’s death the other day robbed us of the living 
inspiration of a man of the calibre of Busoni—who was 
actually ten years younger than him—and though he is only 
represented by four records’ in the Columbia catalogue, it is 
most fitting that we should find room in THe GramorHone for 
a few random reminiscences of him from the pen of M. 
André Mangeot. M. Mangeot knew Ysaye well, as he has 
known all the musical people of importance during the last 
thirty years, and our 
readers will recognise the 
value of the help that we 
have ulways received from 
him, especially in connec- 
tion with the National 
Gramophonic Society. 

It was he who edited the 
Purcell Fantasias (Curwen 
edition) with the late Peter 
Warlock, and_ recorded 
some of them with his 
International String (Quartet for the N.G.S., a landmark in 
the history of English recorded music. The quartet will be 
playing all the four-part Fantasias from the collection in Christ 
Church Cathedral at Oxford during the Contemporary Musical 
Festival on July 26th. 

This snapshot is of the quartet (Walter Price, Eric Bray, 
André Mangeot, Jack Shinbourne, left to right) after a 
rehearsal at Cresswell Place. 


In the Family 


The Editor’s Buttercups and Daisies (Cassell’s), already 
hailed as the ‘‘funniest book of the year,’’ follows hard on the 
heels of Mrs. Compton Mackenzie’s success with her tale of 
Queen Christina of Sweden, ‘‘The Sibyl of the North” (also 
Cassell’s). Her ‘‘Mandolinata,’’ a volume of short stories (Cope 
and Fenwick, limited edition) contains one called ‘‘The Angle 
of Error,’’ which has, however, nothing to do with needle track 
alignment; but the Editor’s introduction to W. S. Rogers’ 
The Gramophone Handbook (Pitman, 2s. 6d.) is full of conten- 
tious matter, from which it is clear that Mr. Rogers would also 
stimulate any normal reader of THe GRAMOPHONE. 


Beethoven Sonatas 


The brilliant performances and packed audiences at the 
Wigmore Hall on Saturday afternoons when Myra Hess and 
Jelli d’Aranyi have been playing Beethoven’s violin sonatas 
mark these two artists as the obvious choice of the gramophone 
world, at least in the British Isles and America, for the 
recording of the sonatas about which the Editor writes this 
month. Both are established microphone artists, both are 
immensely popular with the public, and there would be 
nothing fortuitous in their association for this great under- 
taking. 


Musical Addresses 


We have received the 1931 edition cf that monumental 
directory Musique—Adresses—Universel, published in Paris, 
running to 2,791 pages and costing 15s. Printed un thin paper 
and iarranged with experienced discretion so as to be easy of 
referenca and understanding to those all over the world who 
must use it—nothing of the sort is otherwise available—it is 
invaluable for tracing foreign firms that deal in musical goods, 
and naturally the gramophone bulks very largely. 
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The Merger 


The important news that Mr. Leslie T. Neck, the manager 
of the English Branch of the Gramophone Co., is appointed 
Managing Director of the Columbia Company in Clerkenwell 
Road, implies that the merging of the twe companies has 
taken an early practical turn, with developments which it is 
premature to surmise. Mr. Neck’s position at the H.M.V. 
Oxford Street headquarters is taken over by Mr. Richard 
Haigh, the brilliant advertising manager, who in turn is 
succeeded by Mr. F. L. Heathorn, late of Lintas. Mr. Arbib 
becomes technical Press representative, assisting our good 
friend Mr. Allin Green; and no doubt other changes are 
happening which are not yet public property. 

We congratulate everyone concerned on promotion that is 
all the more welcome because it is not a matter of routine but 
a recognition of good service. 

Meanwhile the keenest rivalry is to be observed. On July 
5th H.M.¥sgyyl play Columbia in the return cricket match, 
and it will be-on their home wicket at Eastcote, where perhaps 
Mr. Pursley’s bowling will be even more deadly than in the 
first match on the Columbia ground at Worcester Park. There 
‘he took six wickets fdr 36, and this, combined with the fine 
innings of 82 by Mr. D. J. Inglis, secured a victory for H.M.V. 
by 218 to 102 runs. 


Gramophone Societies 

Two new societies are in process of formation, Birmingham 
and District readers should communicate with Mr. John 
H. Hodge, 249, South Road, Handsworth, Birmingham, and 
Barnes and Mortlake District readers with Mr. Charles J. 
Scott, 11, Bicester Road, Richmond, Surrey. 

Recent reports from the South East London Recorded Music 
Society (Hon. Sec., Mr. Victor Webling, Roswyn, 52, 
Winn Road, Lee, S.E.12) and the South London Gramophone 
Society (Hon. Sec., Mr. T. H. Mills, 14, Paynesfield Avenue, 
East Sheen, S.W.14) and the monthly bulletins of the Agricola 
Gramophone Society prove the varied ingenuity of programme- 
builders and the keenness of members; but this month our 
space must be given to two of the large societies of the 
Midlands. 

The May meeting of the Leeds Gramophone Society (Hon. 
Sec., Mr. H. R. Fisher, 11, Woodliffe Crescent, Chapel 
Allerton, Leeds) ‘“‘proved one of the most instructive and 
interesting in the history of the Society. Mr. E. N. Kent- 
Lemon, managing director of the ‘Perfectavox’ Company, 
had announced his subject as Some Problems in the Electrical 
Reproduction of Sound, and the expectations thus kindled were 
more than realised. Mr. Kent-Lemon brought with him a 
sufficient quantity of material to afford practical explanation 
of his points, and these included three different types of re- 
producing units. Various records—old, new, good and bad— 
were tried on the three units, and Mr. Kent-Lemon’s clever 
preparations for the demonstration enabled reproduction to 
be transferred from one unit to another whilst records were 
still playing, thus greatly assisting comparison between the 
results achieved. It was concluded that nearly ideal reproduc- 
tion might be obtained with one unit, which, with a different 
type of record, would be far from this happy position, and that, 
for all-round home use purposes, a compromise such as, say, 
the very excellent ‘Perfectavox’ electric model, is perhaps 
desirable. As may be imagined, Mr. Kent-Lemon was most 
heartily thanked for the time and trouble expended on the 
Society’s behalf and congratulated upon the skilful way he 
handled the evening’s flirtation between education and enter- 
tainment.”’ 

The June meeting was a Ladies’ Night, which included a 
*‘Northern Artists’? programme and a guessing competition. 

At the meeting of the Manchester Gramophone Society op 
May llth ‘‘A Novice programme was presented by our esteemed 
Reporting Secretary, Mr. E. F. Foster, and resulted in a most 
interesting evening, although, as was anticipated, the modesty 


of the title was belied by Mr. Foster’s sound knowledge and 
handling of his material. The instrument used was the 
lecturer’s own pedestal Chromogram with special sound boxes 
for vocal and orchestral records. Certain records were played 
with the Dynamotone Western Electric talkie needles, which 
gave the extra volume and brilliance these items demanded in 
a large room. The most noteworthy memories include the 
glorious Chorus from Die Meistersinger ‘Awake, the day is 
approaching,’ by Berlin Opera Chorus and Orchestra; The 
Royal Choral Society, In dulci jubilo, beautifully sung under 
Dr. Sargent, but taken considerably slower than usual; Toti 
dal Monte’s gorgeous record of the Mad Scene from Lucia; 
and the lovely little melodies in the second movement of Elgar’s 
No. 1 Symphony in A Flat Major. Goldmark’s Queen of 
Sheba march by Berlin Opera Orchestra showed off the in- 
dividual instruments in all their splendour, and Stuart 
Robertson’s Ho-ro, my nut-brown maiden and O Rogerum were 
excellent and welcome lighter items. All above H.M.V. 
records. An Electron record of Chopin’s Fantasie Impromptu 
by Louis Kentner was well played and splendidly recorded. 
Parlophone contributed some fine singing by Bettendorf in the 
garden scene from Faust, and a harp solo, La Source, by 
Henriette Renié, which, however, is doubtless better suited by 
a non-metallic needle. Columbia items included that favourite 
record by the ‘Hallé’—-Solemn Melody by Walford Davies—the 
truthful reproduction of the ’cello solo, and the deep organ 
notes being remarkable with the special orchestral box and 
talkie needle referred to. Flotsam and Jetsam in Mrs. Peer 
Gynt. a clever piece of nonsense, was much enjoyed. A happy 
feature of the evening was the wealth of Mr. Foster’s dry but 
gentle humour in application to the musical items selected, 
and to mankind (or perhaps it would be more truthful to say 
womankind) in general. The verdict of. the audience was 
emphatically favourable, and another lecture by Mr. Foster is 
hoped for next season.”’ 

This report, let us hastily add, was not written by the 
esteemed Reporting Secretary but by Mr. F. J. Puxty, the 
President of the Society, which was founded in 1913. 


Short Commons 


The Nursery Suite in nine pieces of charming design and 
polish is not a suite of furniture, but Sir Edward Elgar’s 
latest musical composition dedicated to the Duchess of York 
and the Princesses Elizabeth and Margaret Rose, which had 
the probably unique distinction of being recorded by His 
Master’s Voice for the gramophone by the London Symphony 
Orchestra before it has ever been performed in public. The 
Duke and Duchess of York and Mr. Bernard Shaw were present 
at the Kingsway Hall to watch Sir Edward Elgar conducting, 
and one of the movements was encored. From this last fact 
it may be surmised that it was a recording session de luxe, 
without the usual drudgery of tests and repeats. Everyone 
was looking happy, except perhaps the H.M.V. officials in 
‘‘morning dress’? and Mr. Victor Watson in a collar that would 
have made Lord Brentford jealous. 

Peter Dawson and Mark Hambourg seem to be having a 
great time on their Australian tour. At any rate, or rather 
at a formidable rate, they have both been telephoning to rela- 
tions in England and reporting cheerfully on the success of 
their first ten concerts. 

By the courtesy of the Editor, Mr. Vasanji Mulji, B.A., we 
receive the monthly issues of a comparatively new Bombay 
gramophone magazine entitled ‘‘The Gramophone and Music 
Trade Journal (It is the Human Soul that Sings and Rings 
in Life of Love) Voicing forth the Musings about the 
Industry and Trade of Singing Machines in all their artistic 
romance.’? As might be expected, it makes very entertaining 
reading. 

Caruso’s Method of Voice Production, included by Mr. Potter 
in his Caruso bibliography (May, p. 599), is issued by Messrs. 
D. Appleton & Co. from their London office at 12s. 6d. 

CHRISTOPHER STONE. 
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ANALYTICAL NOTES 





ORCHESTRAL 


COLUMBIA. 
LX133 (12in., 6s. 6d.).—British Symphony Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Weingartner: Thousand and One Nights Waltz 
(J. Strauss). 


Here is, apparently, a new orchestra. I believe Dr. Boult 
once conducted a band with this title, but probably this is not 
it. I note, by the way, that the new habit of putting the con- 
ductor’s name first on the label is followed: ‘ Felix Wein- 
gartner, conducting ...”’ There is a very likeable aeration 
in the playing, and the recording gives every line the clear 
definition of objects on a day when the sky and temperature 
are just right. Partly, that is due to Strauss’s workmanlike, 
if unsubtle, orchestration. Weingartner does not seek to bring 
the waltz up to date. At his hands it remains restful. I can- 
not see its ever being revived in dance-halls: it fitted in too 
well with a way of life now despised. This record seems to me 
to epitomise that way uncommonly well. 


DECCA. 


F2337 (10in., 1s. 6d.).—Poulet Orchestra, Paris, conducted 
by Gaston Poulet: Russian Dance and Dance of the Coach- 
men from Petroushka (Stravinsky). 

K579 (12in., 2s. 6d.).—Orchestra of the Opéra-Comique, 
Paris, conducted by Louis Masson: Fire Dance and Panto- 
mime, from Love the Magician (Manuel de Falla). 


These Deccas are among the cheapest goods of quality we are 
offered. Every boon means that we ask another. Could we 
have some more chamber music, like the Beethoven this 
month, at half acrownatime? And can the orchestral scope 
be extended beyond the so-often-recorded score of extracts? 
There are some good Russian tit-bits, a little more Sibelius, 
some MacDowell, Dyson, Parry—all popular stuff which, mixed 
in with the old favourites, ought to sell; anyway, it ought 
to get its chance. 

The Poulet orchestra makes a good impression. A little of 
the quieter Russian Dance, which the marionettes perform, 
sounds a shade fluffy, but I like the lightness. The Coach- 
men’s Dance at the fair is in a heavy lumbering style which the 
music reproduces excellently, without losing quality of tone. 
With the ballet, the music is wonderfully fitted. Without it, 
some will find the Russian repetitiveness slightly wearisome. 
A capital cheap recording. 

The next record sweeps us to Spain, and gives us just enough 
national music to satisfy us, and not, as so often of late we are 
apt to get, too much. These national piquancies keep their 
effect if not continually kept in the ears. You remember, in 
El Amor Brujo, how the gipsy girl Candelas was haunted by 
the jealous spectre of her dead lover, who gets between her and 
her happiness with Carmelo, with whom she dare not exchange 
the kiss that would seal their love. He gets the pretty and 
adventurous Lucia to a rendezvous with the spectre, and so 


AND FIRST REVIEWS 


diverts the evil spirit from interfering between him and his 
lass. The kiss is given, and the spectre, defeated, avaunts. 
The first side depicts the fire-dance ritual that drives away bad 
spirits, and in the Pantomime the spectre is defeated. The 
seven-time rhythm will be noticed (three quavers and two 
crotchets). An interesting, well controlled and coloured 
recording, quite the best at the price, and encouraging us to 
hope for more records from this-orchestra. 


HIS MASTER’S VOICE. 
D1939-40 (12in., 13s.).—L.8.0., conducted by Ronald: 
Welsh Rhapsody (German). 


B3623 (10in., 3s.).—Symphony Orchestra, conducted by 
Schmalstich: Preludes to Acts 1 and 4 of Carmen (Bizet). 


B3769 (10in., 3s.).—Same orchestra: Overture to Don 
Giovanni (Mozart). 

C2234 (12in., 4s. 6d.).—New Light Symphony Orchestra, 
conducted by Sargent: First Movement of Moonlight 
Sonata, and Slow Movement of Pathétique (Beethoven, arr. 
Weniger). 

D1735-7 (12in., 19s. 6d.).—Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
conducted by Kussevitsky: Surprise Symphony (Haydn). 

German is always likeable, because he knows his job inside out 

—the job of inventing good tunes, working them up into not- 
too-complex patterns, and orchestrating them in firm, bright 
colours (with a special ear to the values of the wind, as you may 
notice in this Rhapsody, which he wrote for the Cardiff Festival 
in 1904). This time he did not invent the tunes, but took 
them from the splendid folk store of Wales. The first move- 
ment builds on the air to ‘‘ Loudly proclaim o’er land and sea 
This is the home of liberty ’’—a capital, lusty opening. About 
a third of the way on side 2 we run right into the scherzo 
section, beginning with the fleet Hunting the Hare and using 
secondly The Bells of Aberdovey (with some neat combinations 
of the two). A minor-key reminiscence of the Bells tune, an 
inch in on side 3, changes the scene reflectively for the third 
movement, in which oboes and lower strings give out David 
of the White Rock, which is briefly treated, and ends pp ; 
directly, we know what is going to happen, for the instruments 
hint excitingly at Men of Harlech, and then we sit back and, if 
we are not too blasé, feel a touch of the old patriotic thrill as 
the grand old march recalls the pageant of stormy history. 
All very simple and old-fashioned, you may say; but it is 
done by a man who, I repeat, knows his job inside out—and 
there are too few who have learnt their job as German did, 
graduating in the most valuable of all arenas, that of the 
theatre. Without over-smiting, the L.S.O. paints warmly and 
well, and no one could keep the thing in perspective better than 
Ronald. The tunes on which the movements are based should 
have been noted on the labels. 

The Carmen extracts show another master of the theatre at 
work, even more brilliantly. The fiddles get a shade thin on 
top ; everything is strong, decorous, and the best work is in the 
wind. I am not quite sure about the strings’ power and balance. 
The orchestra apparently has no name. I like the work in 
Don Juan very well. The cres. may be a little strong for some 
tastes. He does not rush the Molto allegro ; maybe this is on 
the sedate side, but it is clear, and well reproduced. 

Arrangements of piano music are not often happy on the 
orchestra, and when there is so much good orchestral music 
unrecorded I cannot see the use of putting out these things. 
When a Weingartner seeks to re-state a big thing like the 
Hammerklavier (which Columbia recorded), that is another 
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question. The piano’s arpeggios in the so-called Moonlight 
lose their point here, and though the orchestra can sustain 
things, and sing, which the piano can only do in a makeshift 
way, the general effect here is too smarmy. One wants that 
pulse. Some of the little points are apt to be stuck out too 
much. In the Pathetic there is a tiny out-of-tune moment, 
half an inch in, and the strings do not seem quite perfect, 
later. This stands cooking better, but Weniger has a rather 
jam-rolly hand for my liking. The piano gives the values best. 
The middle section is rather stodgily played: making too 
much of the thing, I feel. Best try these arrangements for 
yourself. You may happen to like them ; but they seem to me 
to say no more than the piano does ; less, on the whole. 

It is no surprise to get the Surprise, for I believe the only 
recording we had was the old pre-electric Columbia that Wood 
did. This one is an up-to-date American production. The 
first two movements take one disc each, and the last two one 
side each. The opening string tone is most genial. Most 
people will not mind the little sense of slightly too great patting 
and very meticulous phrasing that I notice. We shall put it 
down to loving care. The conductor secures a notably full- 
bodied tone, and this will be one of the work’s chief attractions. 
I am inclined to think that he is using a rather big orchestra, 
but a splendidly vigorous work such as this can stand a good 
power, so long as the conductor is not trying to bring it up to 
the Tchaikovsky level. Personally, I could do withmy Haydn 
a bit more gentle and old-fashioned ; still, this performance is 
full of gay life. The scoring, for Haydn, is fairly full—the full 
wood (no clarinets, of course), with two horns and two trumpets, 
drums and strings. The “surprise ” is, as most people remem- 
ber, the bang in the sixteenth bar of the slow movement. When 
Haydn led the band in England (at the piano), there were eight 
firsts, eight seconds, four violas, eight ’cellos, four DBs, and the 
necessary wind—only forty-one or three. For Salomon, who 
led the strings, Haydn had written the twelve symphonies which 
came to be known as “ Salomon’s set’ (1791, the first ones) 
when Haydn was nearing sixty, and at his best. On side 3 the 
music seems slightly less clear than on 4—a little dimmed, 
especially near the end of the record. This may partly be due 
to the scoring, which may not come off quite so well when the 
brass is away, as it (or part of it) is most of the time in the first 
half of the variations. This is excellently handled. The 
Minuet is of the hearty type, and is taken pretty slowly, which 
I like. Too many conductors jip up Haydn’s minuets. He 
himself disapproved of that. Kussevitsky does not let this one 
become lumbering, which is the other not uncommon fault. 
The Finale is marked Allegro di molto, and is sometimes, to my 
mind, scampered through too fast. Here it is taken quite 
steadily, but fast enough. Note how the two-semiquavers- 
quaver figure of the start is used as accompaniment to the 
second subject, which begins after a bar’s silence, with the 
downward fiddle curve, an inch in—one of those small unifyings 
that one greets and enjoys in passing. Then the join on to 
the first tune again—fiddles alone, p, two-thirds of the way 
through the side, is happy (just before the minor-key touch). 
The conductor’s conception pleases me because of its unity, and 
the recording, apart from the apparent dimming on one side, 
is quite first class. 


STERNO. 


8008 (12in., 2s. 6d.).—Orchestra of the Stadtischen Opera, 
Berlin: Overtures to Figaro and Il Seraglio (Mozart). 

The conductor is not named. The interpretation is rather 
heavy in most of Figaro, and then the pace is quickened near 
the end, in a mechanical way. The light-footed, light-headed- 
ness 1s not convincingly suggested. There is not much phrasing 
in the other overture: bread-and-butter work, I feel, both in 
playing and recording. Perhaps that is all we should expect 
for half @ crown, but we are getting some surprising value else- 
where, which makes us greedy. 


PARLOPHONE. 
R930, 953 (10in., 6s.).—Paris Philharmonic Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Cloez: Phaeton (Saint-Saéns). 


E11133 (12in., 4s. 6d.).—Opéra-Comique Orchestra, conducted 
by Cloez: Danse Macabre (Saint-Saéns). 

E11134 (12in., 4s. 6d.).—Milan Symphony Orchestra: Over- 
ture to The Sicilian Vespers (Verdi). 

E11131-2 (12in., 9s.).—State Opera Orchestra, Berlin, con- 
ducted by von Schillings: Overture and Ranz des Vaches, 
from Manfred (Schumann). 

Note that the numbers of the two R records are not conse- 

cutive. 


Odd that the name of the son of Helios, the shining one, 
should have been given to our grandfathers’ stylish high four- 
wheeled carriage, with its collapsible hood for the driver. The 
original Phaeton’s goings-on were not at all like those of the 
fashionable whips who trotted about town in the days of 
Vauxhall. The sun-god gave his son the fiery chariot to 
control: the horses got out of hand, the car came too near the 
earth and scorched it (which, they say, accounts for the 
Sahara), and the watchful Jupiter only saved old Earth from 
ruin by hurling one of his handy thunderbolts, which put an 
end to Phaeton’s wild career. Just the kind of tale which the 
serious and simple-minded §.-S. could so well picture—galloping 
steeds, the valorous spirit of youth (the jog-trotty brass tune 
on side 1), the Sun beaming approval (quiet music on side 2)— 
or, possibly, the majestic spaces of the heavens open to the 
driver’s sight ; then, on side 3, the developing danger, and at. 
the turn of the sides, the catastrophe ; and finally, the Sun’s 
lament for the youth. It is “‘ after”’ Liszt, of course—a good 
way after; but for those who care for the mildest kind of 
“bloods,” it is easy feeding. The recording does best in 
colour; size is not very notable. This Paris orchestra has 
some good stuff in it, which will, I expect, come out better 
when it plays bigger music: preferably, if one may suggest, 
music other than that composed by its compatriots. 

S.-S. comes up again, also conducted by M. Cloez. The 
Danse shows the composer to far better advantage. This 
band is not quite so easy in style as the other. The hand on it 
is heavy, too. The skeletons are a bit fleshy ; we ought only 
to remember their bones. The players seem to be working too 
hard, and there issome roughstringtone. A good fatrecording 
otherwise, though pedestrian in phrasing. The second side 
improves on the first. The forwardness and good “ body ”’ of 
the tone will make this liked. 

The conductor of the Milan band is not named. Under- 
neath its title is printed ‘“‘ Members of La Scala Orchestra.” 
This orchestra has extraordinary verve. Verdi’s opera The 
Sicilian Vespers (could it be revived?) is based on history— 
the massacre of the French invaders of Sicily in 1282, as the 
vesper bell rang. Verdi wrote it for Paris, and it comes just 
after La Traviata. Iwonder if the Frenchliked being reminded 
of the killing of their countrymen? The overture is a splendid 
blend of sentiment, in its rather sad tunes, and the suggestion 
of excitement and strife : one of the best of his epitomes, and 
certainly one of the best recorded things of the month. 

We have long wanted a Manfred, and on the two records 
now issued we get not only the overture but a bit of the inci- 
dental music that Schumann, in 1848, was greatly taken with, 
Byron’s Manfred, which had appeared thirty years before. 
He was moved to set parts of it to music, with an overture. 
It was staged by Liszt in 1852; but Byron disliked the idea 
of its being acted, or, presumably, even declaimed to music— 
Schumann’s method of dealing with most of it. He wrote 
some choruses and solos also. Manfred, inspired partly by 
Alpine scenery—Byron had the idea of it when on the Jung- 
frau—trises to the poet’s best height of feeling and utterance ; 
but the theme could not be illuminated by spiritual light, for 
he had none. Schumann was right in reckoning the overture 
“one of the finest children of my brain.” Composers often 
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think that about their works: this time it was true. Possibly 
something of Schumann’s mental trouble foreshadowed itself, 
in his cleaving to the theme, shot through as it is with Byron’s 
native morbidity. I wonder if the music would be worth 
reviving as a whole? (I see Strauss did it here in 1902.) I 
have never heard more than the overture. Perhaps with 
someone like Mr. Basil Maine as declaimer, it would go. 
(Thoge who like to try the music can get a piano duet score from 
Breitkopf for 3s.) You remember how Count Manfred sold 
himself to the devil, whose spirits served him—-spirits of earth 
and air, of ocean and the mountains. He loved Astarte, whose 
ghost foretold his death. ‘‘ All that sort of thing”’: no sub- 
ject for the stage, and even (but this is debatable) not for 
wedding to music ; but the man himself, wild and tormented, is 
a splendid subject for a sombre overture, not detailing, but 
generalising the moods. In writing that Schumann scored one 
of his richest successes—maybe the best of all; and here the 
music is recorded at last, most welcome, and worth pondering. 
There is no programme that I know of. The best way to enjoy 
it is to read the poem (or even to skim it). Schumann makes 
sonata form his pliant servant here : in itself a notable achieve- 
ment. The opening is startling, with those three fierce chords 
limning one side of the man. The syncopated figure (bar 5, 
and, more clearly, an inch in) is used as the first theme of the 
agitated continuation of the slow opening. Three-quarters of 
an inch from the end of the side comes the violins’ rising and 
falling theme, with its scalic successor, which is important in 
the music’s growth (the flute has a creeping descent, above, 
taken from the opening bars of the introduction). In the 
middle of the last side the scalic rise, still pulsing strongly, goes 
with a quasi funeral-march wind theme. The end comes 
with a quick drop from agitation to—what?—despair? and a 
reference to the opening adagio—a striking device. The music 
is more human than the poem, if less varied and morbid. It 
cannot evade Schumann’s touch of the noble and chivalrous. 
The Ranz des Vaches is a cheerful pastoral, which everyone 
will like: it is not simply conventional pipings, but a warm, 
genial piece of sunny painting, which I put on two or three 
times in succession for its happy sounds, on a day when the 
real sun would not play fair. These four sides show some of 
Parlophone’s best recording, and I ‘‘ nap ”’ them cordially. 


POLYDOR. 
67016—7 (12in., 13s.).—Lamoureux Orchestra, conducted by 
Wolff: La Valse (Ravel). 

95438 (12in., 6s. 6d.).—Philharmonic Orchestra, Berlin, 

conducted by Furtwangler: Prelude to Tristan (Wagner). 

95439 (12in., 6s. 6d.).—Same Orchestra: Liebestod, from 

Tristan (Wagner). 

With Ravel, we are to imagine “‘ an Imperial Court, about 
1855” where the composer’s imagination conjures up a scene 
that is at first partly obscured by “‘ whirling clouds,’’ which 
gradually disperse, when ‘‘ an immense hall is seen, filled with 
dancers. The scene clears. The glare of the lights bursts 
forth.” In his own way he has touched with a masterly hand 
the old Viennese waltz, and though all his refinement of detail, 
and some of his harmony, may not readily be appreciated, the 
work is in its way extraordinarily clever and successful. The 
device of the “ mists’’ clouding the vision at the opening 
(muted strings and bits of tune) leads us on in expectation, and 
the full blaze of the show is not disappointing, though I think 
this recording misses something of the colour, in massed 
moments. The sides are not fully filled, and I think a cut 
might have been worth while, to get it on three. Ravel’s 
peculiar aristocratic refinement does not appeal to everybody, 
and it is possible to argue that the harmony here is precious ; 
but I feel that the conception does ‘come off,’’ and keen 
Ravelians will doubtless invest in the pair of dises. 

The unsurpassable Wagner music is as well recorded as ever 
I hope to hear it. I like it all the better because of the quiet 
significance at such a place as the ff on page 6, where a big burst 


‘ 


would throw the picture out. The opening of the Prelude is 
one of the best of all tests of a band’s tune, and its grip in pp. 
The passion may in places seem rather lightly touched, to some, 
but one.likes to let the imagination play in remembered loveli- 
ness, and not to have things driven in with elbow-nudges. One 
or two conductors have torn the passion to rags, and so this 
record is welcome to remind us about the values of a little 
reticence, even in music of such impassioned utterance. After 
all, there is the 7’od to be remembered. 
W. R. ANDERSON. 





CHAMBER MUSIC 


DECCA. 


K582-3 (12in., 5s.).—Darrieux, Moyse, Pasquier: Serenade, 
for Violin, Flute, Viola, Op. 25 (Beethoven). 

The first record contains the Entrata and Minuet, the other 
the Air with Variations, the short Adagio, and the final Allegro. 

One feels the flute pinning the composer down a bit, but this 
combination of instruments works very genially. The work 
belongs to 1797 (age 27), the year of the Pathetic sonata and 
the first symphony. After that, Beethoven forsook the early, 
more or less experimental wind combinations, and for chamber 
music worked through the great classical medium, the string 
quartet. I can imagine nothing more fitting for a pastoral 
play, in its cool gaiety, than the first movement, which has a 
touch of Shakespeare’s beaming fun. The Minwet, more of 
the scherzo type, with its running semiquavers, has two trios— 
a delicious ball-in-air affair, to which the light touch of our 
flautist adds the happiest impulse. The combination of these 
artists is throughout admirable ; in their balance one does not 
notably miss a real bass instrument, and their unity of thought 
is obvious. After the Minuet there is printed a short Scherzo, 
which is omitted here. I wish this had been stated on the 
label. I am all for the label’s telling everything. Perhaps a 
bulletin notes the omission, but that is not enough. In my 
card-indexed collection of some sixteen hundred records, how 
many cuts there must be about which, as the labels are mum, 
and as I have (I am sure) in past, more careless, years failed to 
make a careful note of all, I shall never be quite certain unless 
I go over every record with the score ; and life is too short for 
that. The short set of variations is of the lightest possible 
type, in keeping with the work as a whole. During the last 
(Var. 3) I hear some knockings, which no re-pointing of the 
fibre can dispel. Are they ‘‘ noises without” the recording 
chamber (last inch and a bit of side 3)? After that the skipping 
Allegro scherzando is omitted, and we go on to the very brief and 
nocturne-like Adagio (again a beautiful bit of incidental music 
for M.N.D. or the like), and finish with the frisky Allegro 
vivace disinvolto (the unusual last word meaning free, dexterous, 
graceful, and here, open-airy). I like the way in which these 
players are so clearly in the spirit of the music, than which I 
know few more pleasant recreations, among the less-heard 
trios. I am grateful to Decca for giving us something fresh, 
and hope they will persevere in that much needed good work. 
How about the Rondino for wood-wind and horns—a likely 
successor, on its different plane of tone colour? 

W. R. A. 
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INSTRUMENTAL 


PIANOFORTE. 

The fare this month is mainly of the pic-nic order: some 
tempting trifles, but nothing of the cut-and-come-again kind. 
Far and away the outstanding issue is Paderewski’s playing of 
two well-known Preludes by Debussy: Minstrels and The 
Wind in the Plain (H.M.V, DA1173, 10in., 6s.). Frankly, I had 
not expected Paderewski to show such remarkable sympathy 
with these impressionist tone-poems. Minstrels he plays 
crisply and with just the right undercurrent of humour: The 
Wind in the Plain hassome beautiful legato work in it and reveals 
a keen understanding of Debussy’s individual methods of nature- 
painting. As for the recording, it is among the best I have 
recently heard : clear and ringing and without hardness. This 
is perhaps hardly a meal, but it is a delicious fill-up. A record 
you must buy. 

The only other H.M.V. record is Mark Hambourg’s interpre- 
tation of Tchaikovsky’s Chanson. Triste and Humoresque 
(B3811, 10in., 3s.). It is Tchaikovsky’s privilege to wear his 
heart on his sleeve without unduly distressing us. The Chan- 
son Triste is a little melodramatic tear. As Hambourg plays 
it, it is more like a falling brick. The Humoresque, neat and 
dainty, is a little more comprehendingly played. 

Two new Brailowsky recordings come from Polydor. The 
best is the Debussy Toccata (90174, 10in., 4s. 6d.) with Chopin’s 
posthumous Waltz in E minor on the other side. The Toccata, 
with its tremendous and sustained exuberance, is good enough 
to give any fine pianist all the opportunities he needs, and 
Brailowsky accepts every one of them. There is breadth in 
his playing and a glorious resonance. The Chopin on the other 
side is not quite so satisfactory. Nor is the Chopin that com- 
pletely occupies the second record (95423, 12in., 6s. 6d.). It 
contains, on one side, the Impromptu in A major, Op. 29, and, 
on the other side, the two Preludes, Op. 28, Nos. 3 and 6, and 
the Etude in C minor, Op. 25, No. 12. The Preludes, especially 
Op. 28, No. 6, are too perfunctorily interpreted and the 
Revolutionary Study, despite a good deal of brilliance, is not 
half fiery or harsh enough. The Impromptu is ordinary. And 
nowhere is the recording up to the level we have come to expect 
from the Polydor piano records, the best here being the Debussy 
Toccata. 

Finally, there is another poetic tit-bit by that great master 
Gieseking: Grieg’s To the Spring and Butterfly on one side, 
and the Wedding day at Troldhaugen on the other (Parlophone 
E11136, 12in., 4s. 6d.). All three pieces are cleanly and sensi- 
tively played, with a proper appreciation of the cold thin light 
that colours most of Grieg’s music—a thinness perhaps over- 
emphasised here by the faintness of the recording. Tantalising 
fare, this. 


*CELLO. 

Casals scores a winner this month, again, with his playing of 
Pollain’s arrangement of a Bach Musette (H.M.V. DA1030, 
10in., 6s.). Bach is in his most companionably genial mood 
here and, although this is only an arrangement, there can be 
few pieces more likely to win converts. As Casals plays it, 


briskly and with some not too obvious contrasts, the feet itch 
to dance. On the other side is a pretty, but distressingly 
ordinary, Mazurka by Popper. 


VIOLIN. 

Spain, more than any other country, has attracted romantic 
composers to set down their impressions of it in music. 
Kreisler’s newest record (H.M.V. DA1157, 10in., 6s.) provides 
an amusingly instructive instance of the true picture and the 
false. The pieces are De Falla’s Jota and Glazounov’s Serenade 
Espagnole ; Spain as the Spaniard sees it and Spain as it is 
seen by the romantic Russian—a world of difference. No 
one would miss the authenticity of the rhythms and cadences 
of the brilliantly played De Falla dance ; whilst even a Cook’s 
tour would be sufficient to convince you that Glazounov 
wasn’t writing with native sympathy. Nevertheless, 
Glazounov’s is a charming and melodiously persuasive piece. 
(It might be more cleanly played.) De Falla’s Jota makes this 
a record well worth your while. 

The only other violin record is Isolde Menges in a Kreisler 
arrangement of the lovely Gavotte in E major, from Bach’s 
Sixth Sonata (H.M.V. B3465, 10in., 3s.), with Brahms’s 
Hungarian Dance in A major as a good contrast. Isolde 
Menges has put some of her best work into the playing of this 
well-known Bach fragment, tender phrasing and sprightly 
tone. The Hungarian Dance is done with a fine gusto. A good 
straightforward record. 

ORGAN. 

Those who find pleasure in hearing an organ played as if it 
were a whole orchestra under one man’s fingers will get more 
than their money’s worth out of the Ride of the Valkryies as 
G. Thalben Ball plays it on the Alexandra Palace Organ 
(H.M.V. C.2209, 12in., 4s. 6d.). Rarely has one heard Wagner’s 
lavish orchestral colouring imitated so ingeniously. And 
to match his extraordinary colour-range this organist has all 
the technique that is necessary. On the other side is a 
strangely unadventurous interpretation (considering the 
temptations there must be to such a virtuoso) of the Grand 
March from Tannhduser. 

Opposed to this is the Bach Fantasia and Fugue in C minor 
played (on the same organ) by Dr. W. G. Alcock (H.M.V. 
C2005, 12in., 4s. 6d.). There is a quiet level about this great 
work that asks no tricks and Dr. Alcock does not attempt to 
play any. All the same, one could wish for more precision, 
particularly in the Fugue, and for a more flute-like clarity all 
through. Some of the muzziness that here mars what is other- 
wise an altogether worthy interpretation may be due to the 
recording. Anyhow, Bach collectors ought not to miss it. 

Then, lastly, there is a Parlophone record made by Maurice 
Vinden on the organ of St. Mark’s Church, North Audley Street 
(R961, 10in., 3s.). He gives us Wolstenholme’s so-called 
Barcarolle and D’Ambrosio’s Canzonetta: two pieces of the 
saccharine order. 

C. Henry WARREN. 


E. M. GINN 
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SOUND (AND SOUNDEST) HISTORY 


Columbia History of Music by Ear and Eye, Volume 2. DB 500- 
507, 28s. (Scholes). 


Over a year ago the first volume of this seminal series came 
out, and was noticed here (May 1930, page 572). All who have 
tasted the fruits of its genial teaching have wondered when to 
expect the second volume. Here it is, celebrating the beginning 
of oratorio and dealing largely with the variegated genius of 
Bach and Handel. There are eight 3s. records, an album, and 
the stimulating book of 52 pages, with a dozen illustrations, 
which the Oxford Press publishes, but which can be had from 
any dealer with the records, and should not be missed. (It is 
pointed out, by the way, that for class use every member will 
naturally want a copy, and in bulk the O.U.P. alone supplies 
these.) Messrs. Dolmetsch and Kennedy Scott have supervised 
the fine recording, which lets us hear harpsichord and clavi- 
chord (best of all media for some of the ‘* 48’), and the Bach 
Cantata Club, and Bratza in a concerto movement, and Leon 
Goossens in an oboe overture, and Murchie in that delicious 
Badinerie of Bach’s B minor suite—one of the very few things 
that have been recorded before. Then Doris Owens sings 
Monteverdi (500: the first piece of him ever recorded) and 
Handel (503); and Rudolph Dolmetsch, that virtuoso, plays 
Purcell and Handel suites (502). The records provide a dozen 
illuminating comments on any notion of history that one can 
get from books. The music itself is the only comment that in 
the long run matters much ; but in the short run, which is all 
that most listeners can take, book-learning may count strongly. 
Here are both kinds of edification, and five or six kinds of 
pleasure. If one misses anything, it must be remembered 
that no eight records could contain everything ; if there is no 
Bach organ music here, we can get that from Cunningham (only 
I wish he had a right organ to record it). Some day the best 
of Handel’s operatic airs will be recorded : they contain magni- 
ficent things—see the O.U.P.’s series of cheap reprints. I am 
glad to have one here, on 503. 

Among so many tit-bits everyone will have his special 
enjoyment. I name the Handel Nightingale chorus on 503, 
and the novel, exquisite, busy-bee gaiety of the B flat prelude 
and fugue on the clavichord (505), and the heart-easing Jesu, 
joy of man’s desiring (507), that would glorify any man’s way 
from this world to another ; and Murchie’s impish flute in the 
Badinerie (also on 507), for another exhibition of the marvellous 
scope of J. 8. B. 

In the co-operation of Dolmetsch and Scott Mr. Scholes is 
twice blessed. The latter has never had all the praise he 
deserves for his work. Remember that he gave us, long before 
the B.B.C. was thought of, the finest choir in London. When 
knighthoods next fly about, I suggest two real workers, not 
boomsters, who would help to hold up the list in our esteem : and 
both are mighty men of valour for Bach—Scott and Whittaker. 
Men have been knighted, too, for doing far less (even for music) 
than P. A. 8. has done. W. R. A. 
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CHORAL 


At the time of the recent Albert Hall production of Coleridge- 
Taylor’s Hiawatha, H.M.V., having previously given us the 
popular first of the three parts which make the complete work, 
now issued the second part, The Death of Minnehaha. This 
was recorded, on four twelve-inch dises (4s. 6d. each), by the 
musical forces mainly concerned in the production : the Royal 
Choral Society, with orchestra, conducted by Dr. Malcolm 
Sargent. On C2210 are Oh, the long and dreary winter! and 
Into Hiawatha’s Wigwam (soloists, Elsie Suddaby and George 
Baker) ; on C2211, Gitche Manito, the Mighty ! (soloist, Howard 
Fry) and In the Wigwam (soloist, Elsie Suddaby) ; on C2212, 
Over snowfields waste (soloist, Elsie Suddaby) and And he rushed 
into the Wigwam (soloist, Elsie Suddaby); on C2213, Then 
they buried Minnehaha, and “* Farewell!’ (soloist, Howard 
Fry). These records are at the least worthy companions to 
those of Part I; for clarity, certainly that of the Chorus, they 
are better still, though you will still need to refer to your 
Longfellow for anything more than the roughest idea of what 
is being told. They are definitely very loud records. The 
dynamic question is a thorny one. My own impression is that 
when the performance is right and those amplifying knobs are 
left alone, even the biggest chorus or orchestra is tolerable, 
even in a small room, excepting those rare instances when the 
composer intends five minutes’ continuous fortissimo. These 
records most users of steel needles, at any rate, will find an 
aural strain. Of the soloists, Miss Suddaby is at her best in 
her later passages. In the delirious passage one needs a voice 
of dramatic type, rather than lyric. George Baker has never 
been better, and is very effective. Howard Fry also is very 
effective, and very clear, though his diction is perhaps a little 
artificial. Forasingle record, I think most people will like the 
last, C2213, best. 

Columbia DB525 (10in., 3s.), by The Boro’ Welsh Choir, 
is, if I can trust a first impression, notable as_ being 
one of the most effective simple choral records I remember. 
Instead of the usual impression that we are listening to 
a choir rehearsing in a room far too small for it, we seem 
able to hear what is really being done. This seems like an 
advance in choral recording, though in the first flush I may be 
exaggerating somewhat, and no doubt the good singing should 
have some share in the credit. At any rate, this record is 
worth noting. On one side is a characteristic Welsh hymn, 
Arnat, Jesu, Boed Fy Meddwl (Williams and Morgan), on the 
other a moderately good nineteenth-century-type part-song, 
Yr Haf (The Summer) (Telynog and Gwent), both sung in 
Welsh. Columbia DB524 is another of the records by Harold 
Williams, B.B.C. Male Chorus (cond. Stanford Robinson), and 
an anonymous but by no means unimportant pianist. That 
first-rate popular folk-song The Lincolnshire Poacher is com- 
pletely satisfying, and I shall be very surprised if we have 
as good a record of it (we have had several other attempts) 
for a long time to come. Wrap me up in my tarpaulin jacket 
also is excellent. Harold Williams himself is better than ever. 

Hail, smiling morn is one of my earliest memories, but 
comparatively few people seem to have ever heard of it. 
Anyhow, it is a typical cheery English glee of a time before 
male-voice ensembles became lugubrious. Its composer, 
Spofforth, was an exact contemporary of Beethoven (born and 
died in the same years)! The Gentlemen of H.M. Chapels 
Royal do this and Adam’s Comrades in Arms perfectly except 
that the lower voices need to restrain themselves a little (H.M.V. 
B3760, 10in., 3s.). 

The Westminster Central Hall Choir, with organ (H.M.V. 
C2207, 12in., 4s. 6d.), are both spirited and efficient in a setting 
by their conductor, Mr. Arthur Meale, of Thy way, not mine, 
O Lord, almost in Parry’s manner; and in Foster’s O for a 
closer walk with God. The soloists, Hilda Roadnight and 
Elizabeth Mellor, only need a little purifying of diction, and 
perhaps a little steadying, to be entirely good in this type of 
work, 

C, M. CraBrres. 
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OPERATIC AND FOREIGN SONGS 


LOTTE LEHMANN (soprano).—Alone here doth she dwell and 

In the regal festal garments from Ariadne on Naxos 
+ (Richard Strauss). In German. Orchestra of the State 
Opera House, Berlin. Parlo. R20147, 12in., 6s. 6d. 

EMMY BETTENDORF (soprano).—Ye now are sorrowful from 
A German Requiem (Joh. Brahms). In two parts. In 
German, with Chorus and Orchestra, under O. Dobrindt. 
Parlo. E11138, 12in., 4s. 6d. 

HEINRICH SCHLUSNUS (baritone).—Die Himmel riihmen 
(Beethoven) and Arioso, Dank sei dir, Herr (Handel). 
In German. Orch. ace. Polydor 95421, 12in., 6s. 6d. 

RICHARD TAUBER (tenor).—Will’st du? and Wolgalied from 
The Czarevitch (F. Lehar, Jenbach-Reichert). In German, 
Orch. ace. Parlo. R20146, 12in., 6s. 6d. 

VERA SCHWARZ (soprano).—Born on the rosy wings of song 
and with MAX HIRZEL (tenor) Look with pity down on 
a soul fast fleeting (Miserere Scene) from Act 4 of II Tro- 
vatore (Verdi). In German, with Chorus and Orchestra 
of the State Opera House, Berlin, under Dr. Weissmann. 
Parlo. E11137, 12in., 4s. 6d. 

MICHELE FLETA (tenor).—La Dolores, Madrigale (Breton) 
and Ay, Ay, Ay (Perez-Freire). In Spanish. Orch. acc. 
H.M.V. DB1483, 12in., 8s. 6d. 

*PAUL BENDER (bass).—Odin’s Meeresritt, ballad (text by 
Aloys Schreiber, music by Carl Loewe), and Kleiner 
Haushalt (Riickert and Carl Loewe). InGerman. Piano 
acc. Ultraphon E415, 12in., 6s. 6d. 

WILHELM RODE (baritone).—Credo from Otello (Verdi) and 
Ich, der Geist der stets verneinet from Mefistofele (Boito). 
In German. Orch. acc. Ultraphon F525, 12in., 6s. 6d. 


(*Sent for review by The Gramophone Exchange.) 


Lotte Lehmann.—Ariadne auf Naxos has been heard in 
London at most half a dozen times ; it is the opera of Richard 
Strauss with which we are apparently least anxious to renew 
acquaintance. Mounted at His Majesty’s Theatre during the 
Beecham season of 1913—that is, barely a year after its first 
production at Stuttgart—it was again given in a new version 
in May 1924, this time by the Grand Opera Syndicate at Covent 
Garden, when Mme. Lehmann sustained the title-réle and that 
delightful soprano, Maria Ivogiin, made her début as Zer- 
binetta. Happily the elder artist has bethought her of the 
charming air in which Ariadne gives expression to her feelings 
when longing for the return of Bacchus to the desert island of 
Naxos, and she has here recorded it for the benefit of her 
thousands of admirers. The music suits her to perfection, and 
as it consists for the greater part of pure melody and graceful 
yet characteristic phrases elegantly turned, I need scarcely say 
with what pleasure it may be listened to in the hands of this 
gifted artist. I have gone over it more than once without 
being able to distinguish a flaw either in the voice or the record- 
ing. Even the exacting passage just before the end is com- 
fortably managed and the whole piece beautifully done, in- 
cluding the important work of the State Opera House, Berlin. 
I should add that it occupies both sides of the disc. 


Emmy Bettendorf.—Outside the domain of opera there is a 
long list of masterpieces awaiting the attention of the great 
German singers, and I am glad to find one so distinguished as 
the ‘‘ peerless Emmy ”’ setting a good example for once by 
choosing legitimate excerpts, rather than vocal solos manu- 
factured out of popular piano pieces or Lieder embellished with 


violin obbligati and elaborate orchestral accompaniments. In . 


the present instance we have a truly noble soprano air to 
which justice is seldom done. It is perhaps the gem—at any 
rate among the solos—of Brahms’s superb Deutsches Requiem, 
and the more frequently you hear it—that is, the better you 
know it—the more you will enjoy listening to it. Mme. 
Bettendorf invests it with deep devotional feeling, whilst 
singing the suave phrases with all her accustomed beauty of 
tone and fervour of expression. The musical effect is enhanced 
when the conductor, Herr Dobrindt, brings in his well-balanced 
choir, whose words, oddly enough, can be more readily caught 
than those of the soloist. 

Heinrich Schlusnus.—Here is a clear case of over-amplifica- 
tion. One wonders whether the record is intended only for 
use in a vast concert-room or the open air. It is unquestion- 
ably too strident and penetrating for ordinary purposes, though 
it might sound well enough from beneath the folds of a thick 
eider-down quilt. But who wants to hear the massive tones of 
Heinrich Schlusnus magnified to twenty times their natural 
volume? I for one do not. It is a pity, therefore, that he 
cannot be allowed to sing Handel and Beethoven in his own 
true voice, which obviously has no need of these megaphonic 
devices. Really, if Polydor took my advice, they would with- 
draw this sample, and give him a chance of proving how much 
better the unexaggerated specimen would sound. The songs: 
could hardly be better sung. 

Richard Tauber.—Although, as I write, this popular singer 
is back in London, I have still not heard him “in the flesh ”’ ; 
which is perhaps as well, since I have only to deal with his 
gramophone records and not with the stage performer. I have 
also only to judge of the effects that he produces and not the 
process of technical evolution whereby he has arrived at them. 
I mention this because I sometimes wonder whether the pecu- 
liar mixture of palatal and nasal timbres which, in the opinion 
of some people, constitutcs the main attraction of his voice, 
was bestowed upon him by nature or brought about by a 
specific and diligent study of the method. One thing is certain: 
it has earned him afortune. He is, moreover, a most intelligent 
singer of the kind of music that is adapted to his voice and 
style. The kind in question is supplied for him in prolific 
quantities by Franz Lehar, and two characteristic examples of 
it reside in these records. 

Vera Schwarz and Max Hirzel._-Put briefly, we have on 
the two sides of this disc a very pleasing and competent 
rendering in German of Leonora’s air, D’amor sull’ ali rosee, 
followed by the Miserere scene from the Trovatore, all ably 
done by two excellent artists and a well-trained chorus. 

Michele Fleta.—As might be expected from this highly 
priced (and prized) singer of Spanish songs, we have in this 
record something authentic, individual, striking. He uses his 
sympathetic tenor with ingratiating charm, for he knows how 
to make the very best of it without resorting either to man- 
nerism or exaggeration. Breton, the composer of the madrigale, 
wrote the opera of Dolores, perhaps the most successful and 
popular of all modern Spanish operas. I thoroughly enjoyed 
listening to it during a month’s stay at Barcelona, in 1896, and 
have often wondered why Londoners have never had a chance 
of revelling in its riot of Andaiusian and other Iberian melodies. 
If I am not mistaken, this madrigale is from that same opera ; 
anyhow it is a gem of its kind, and I am glad that Fleta has 
now coupled it with his re-recording of the famous Ay, Ay, Ay, 
which chiefly owes its world-wide vogue to him. 

Paul Bender.—Here are two of Carl Loewe’s dear old 
dramatic ballads, with the correct piano accompaniments, 
sung just in the right manner by a celebrated German basso 
whose fine organ is as well preserved as his traditional style. 
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His characterization is admirable, his patter in the Kleiner 
Haushalt without a blemish. Every syllable comes out 
clearly ; and the recording sounds quite first-rate. 

Withelm Rode.—From the same ‘‘ Ultraphon ”’ source comes 
another good record, possessing the advantage of background 
supplied by tip-top German orchestras. The Credo is accom- 
panied by that of the State Opera House, Berlin, under Selmar 
Meyrowitz ; the Mefistofele excerpt by the Berlin Philharmonic 
under the same reliable conductor. The vocalist, I scarcely 
need remind readers, is one of the leading baritones of the State 
Opera House at Vienna. He has an exceedingly fine voice, 
and though his style presents an absolute contrast to those 
illustrated by, let us say, the Iago of Maurel or Stabile and the 
Mefistofele of Chaliapine, it is nevertheless intensely powerful, 
melodramatic, and imbued with the strong, realistic colouring 
of the German and Austrian schools. This contrast is what 
makes it for me a highly interesting record. It is well worth 
listening to. 


HERMAN KLEIN, 
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SONGS 


A Decca Irish supplement was briefly reviewed last month. 
In considering the song records, the really important thing is 
that Decca have secured Richard Hayward, who, I may remind 
you, is obviously a pukka Irish folk-singer ; he sings songs from 
goodness knows where, traditional, from their whole characters 
obviously genuine Irish folk-songs, innocent of *‘ composition ”’ 
as we know it. The accompaniments of the records, flute, 
fiddle and harp, sound to me as genuine, as innocent as 
the songs and singing. I may single out F2282 (10in., Is. 6d.), 
with the irresistible Flower of County Down and its lively, 
fascinating counterpoint in fiddle and flute, and harp chords, 
unsophisticated yet perfectly right. But none of these records 
should be missed, On F2284 I see Hayward sings the Bally- 
nure Ballad, but whether this is Hughes’s sprightly version or 
another I cannot say, as I have not yet heard that record. 
Fred Mackey is truly Irish, and I commend to you his There is 
not in this wide world (the well-known Meeting of the Waters) 
on F2272, also The Bard of Armagh on F2267, but the other 
side of each of these has a poor drawing-room imitation ballad. 
S. Weir McCormick is a little puzzling ; for one thing, he has 
learnt pathetic rallentando, pauses for effect, and such like. 
Sometimes he gives good expression to the words, but the 
music, when there is any conflict, must always come first— 
above all, in folk-songs, witness Hayward. You can probably 
safely get F2297, especially for The Gentle Maiden, though I 
still want the perfect record of that lovely song ; F2280 for the 
fine Jug of Punch, from Charles Wood’s collection which 
should be better known; or F2265 for a brilliant singing of 
Phil the Fluter’s Ball ; at any rate, you should if possible hear 
all his records. 

Another Decca, F2316, by Dale Smith (barytone), would well 
deserve to be a best-seller, but that there is some doubtful 
intonation, so that everyone must test it for himself. Diack’s 
setting of Coleridge’s She is not fair to outward view and If \thou 
wert blind (Johnson) could hardly be called great—they are 
neither profound nor sublime in simplicity——but are big steps 
in the right direction for the non-musician who still hesitates 
at unfamiliar ground,’ the singing being quiet and highly 
sensitive, Dale Smith at his best. 


Perhaps the best H.M.V. in this batch is Elsie Suddaby’s 
(B3751, 10in., 3s.) The Almond Tree, Schumann’s Der Nuss- 
baum in the Boosey Edition translation. She sings this charm- 
ingly, even if she does not quite get the sensitive delicacy of the 
passage beginning ‘‘ They tell of a little maiden.” Her diction 
is a little faulty and slipshod, but not seriously. I find it 
inaudible at times, however, on the other side, in Besly’s The 
mocking fairy, which seems rather an odd. companion for 
Der Nussbaum, being somewhat like the trifles of Sterndale- 
Bennett fils. Besly’s tendency to triteness is noticeable. 

On B3771 Joseph Hislop (tenor) gives us those great Scottish 
songs Land o° the Leal and The Lea Rig with excellent 
orchestral accompaniment under Lawrance Collingwood. 
This is one of those records that will be violently hated by some 
people and as violently liked by others. There are no tricks, 
except perhaps a top note towards the end of The Lea Rig, 
but the broad contrasts are rather extreme. In itself, this is a 
magnificent performance ; the question to decide is whether 
it is justifiable, and whether we like it. I may remind readers 
of the extreme contrasts in McCafferty’s Minstrel Boy. 

One of the best recent records by Peter Dawson (bass- 
barytone) is of Dunhill’s Fiddler of Dooney, on B3874, though 
this song sounds rather sophisticated after Hayward. Some 
people may find a few words obscure. On the other side is a 
Song of the Highway (Valerie May), more or less in a modern 
musical comedy idiom. Derek Oldham (tenor) gives us Kil- 
larney (Balfe) and Thora (Adams) almost ideally, excepting a 
few distorted vowels, on B3810. This is unusually quiet for a 
man’s record of to-day. 

[am notsure whether Columbia DB526 (10in., 3s.) is my first 
record of Francis Gleeson (tenor). He is vocally very fairly 
equipped, and gives us one of Sullivan’s less familiar serious 
songs, his setting of Shakespeare’s O Mistress Mine: typically 
healthy if alittle businesslike. With it goes that old favourite 
Maid of Athens (Byron and H. R. Allen). Muriel Brunskill’s 
glorious contralto is splendidly recorded in The Promise of 
Life (Bingham and Cowen) and The Flight of Ages (Weatherly 
and Bevan) (Columbia DX254, 12in., 4s. 6d.). Harry Dearth 
and Raymond Newell are very diverting in A sailor's philosophy 
(Pitt and Byng) and That’s Us (Wingrove) (Col. DX255). 

Yet another Decca record which would be notable at any 
price is Steuart Wilson’s, F 1830 (10in., ls. 6d.). Phillida flouts 
me is one of those old English songs of which the words are 
not merely good, but almost as piquant as the music, and 
Steuart Wilson sings both quite inimitably. 

Moussorgsky’s Song of the Flea is an unusual choice for @ 
tenor ; this is an unusual, and certainly effective, performance. 
Decca F2344 also is, I think, quite the best record yet of its 
type : Helen Ogilvie and Richard Watson (soprano and bass) in 
Love is meant to make us glad, from Merrie England (Hood and 
German), and O that we two were Maying (Smith). Once or 
twice in the first it might have been possible for one to avoid 
drowning the other’s words. 

In the Parlophone list, May Lymburn is a Scottish contralto 
with a powerful and rich voice. She sings Auld Robin Gray 
and The Auld Scotch Sangs with great feeling on E11139 (12in., 
4s. 6d.). On R959 (10in., 3s.) Muriel George and Ernest 
Butcher are in cross-talk vein with Ah, but them was happy 
times, and on the other side Ernest Butcher gives Ernest 
Melvin’s -burlesque of Widdecombe Fair, The Michaelmas 
Mystery. This record should entirely satisfy the many sup- 
porters of these two singers. The return of Olga Haley (mezzo- 
soprano) to the gramophone is indeed noteworthy, though I 
suspect a good deal of electrical ‘‘ control’ here, and also she 
gives some curiously unexpected attack—a kind of accent 
where none is wanted—and her words are not easy to follow. 
On E11140 she gives one of Landon Ronald’s biggést vocal 
compositions, At Night (words by Gwendolen Paget) and 
Maude Valerie White’s setting of Byron’s So we'll go no more 
a-roving. 

C. M. CRABTREE. 
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BAND RECORDS 


The H.M.V. Company are still issuing records made by the 
Coldstream Guards Band under Captain R. G. Evans, prior to 
the appointment of the present Director of Music, Lieutenant 
J. C. Windram. The latest is Tales of Hoffmann Selection 
(C2092, 4s. 6d.), in which we find both band and conductor in 
fine fettle. This is an attractive selection containing a good 
deal of the lesser-known music. The recording is superb. 


The B.B.C. Wireless Military Band play what is called Carmen- 
Fantasia (Col. DX243, 4s. 6d.), but as each item is given 
separately this is more of a Suite than a Fantasia. The 
recording is a little too resonant, suggestive of an empty hall, 
but is remarkable nevertheless, particularly that of the bass 
doubling the drum part in the Habanera. The reading is 
direct and straightforward and I prefer it therefore to many of 
Mr. Walton O’Donnell’s readings, which I find exaggerated. 

Another good Columbia record is No. DB489 (3s.), containing 
It’s a long way to Tipperary and Sussex by the Sea played by 
the Royal Air Force Band assisted by a Male Chorus. I am 
sorry to see the transfer of this band from Regal labels to 
Columbia labels, because while the price is increased by sixpence 
the quality is unimproved—indeed, the Regal quality was so 
good as to be difficult to improve. 

The same band play a group of Folk Dances—Sir Roger de 
Coverly, Highland Fling and Sailor’s Hornpipe—(Col. DB476, 
3s.), and another group of Folk Dances— Row well, ye mariners, 
Sweet Kate and New Bo-Peep—is played by the National 
Military Band on Col. DB494 (3s.). 

Brass band records are very scarce nowadays, and a new one 
is quite an event. The St. Hilda Professional Band is still the 
finest brass band in the world, and their new record is magnifi- 
cent. The Torrent Chorus from William Tell is almost 
unknown, but as arranged by Mr. Hawkins for brass it should 
be instantly popular. It is a long time since I heard such 
fresh and exciting music so well played and magnificently 
recorded. The other side of this record (Regal MR311, 2s. 6d.) 
contains the conductor’s own arrangement of the Soldiers’ 
Chorus from Faust. On this side the band have the assistance 
of an organ, but this, to my mind—or rather ears—is a liability 
rather than an asset. 








There have been a few plums to be heard lately, of which, thanks 
to the skill of Mr. F. E. Godfrey, of 4, High Street, Hampstead, 
N.W.3, I have been able to take full advantage. I also take this 
opportunity of drawing attention to the altogether remarkable 
and exceptional wireless sets built by this gentleman, who it 
may be mentioned is the official maker to the expert committee 
of “The Gramophone.” It is bare justice to say that in fidelity 
and purity of reproduction Mr. Godfrey’s sets occupy a place 
entirely apart, and such is the excellence of his instruments that 
he has made it impossible for me to listen to any ordinary com- 
mercial mass production product with patience, let alone 
pleasure, no matter how much and extensively boomed these 
may be nor how famous a trade mark or name they flaunt. 

The New Age. 28 May 1931. 
Advertisement. 




















The Piccadilly Company have secured the services of the 
Band of the Honourable Artillery Company, but as an old gunner 
I venture to criticise the band’s choice of music. Schubert’s 
Marche Militaire is all right, though it is not very successful in 
its military band form, and the T'urkish Patrol is not too bad 
a choice though it has been recorded many times already, but 
surely In a Monastery Garden and In a Persian Market have 
literally been recorded ad nauseam! The band is good and the 
recording is anne. The numbers of these records are 759 
and 741 (ls. 6d. each). 


The Kneller Hall Band’s choice of music and the recording 
of the Sterno Company have improved simultaneously. 
Marche Hongroise (Berlioz) and Marche Militaire (Schubert) 
on a twelve-inch record are cheap at half-a-crown (No. 8009). 
From the same company comes a serviceable record of the 
War March of the Priests from Athalie and the Coronation 
March from Le Prophéte played by the Royal Horse Guards 
Band (No. 677, ls. 6d.). 

Old Comrades and On the Quarter Deck are two fine marches 
and their combination on a Broadcast “‘ Twelve” (No. 3046, 
Is. 6d.) as played by the Welsh Guards Band will please many 
people. Playing and recording are excellent. 

The combination of male vocalists with military bands 
seems to have grown popular suddenly. Morlais Morgan and 
the Scots Guards Band combine in When the Guards are on 
parade and Shake and let us be friends on Winner No. 5297 
(1s. 6d.). The reproduction of the vocalist is better than that 
of the band. 

The Welsh Guards Band have the assistance of a splendid 
but unnamed Male Chorus in a record containing a Medley of 
British Songs and Le Réve passe (Broadcast No. 3056, 1s. 6d.). 
This is a good reproduction of rousing performances. In fact, 
the reproduction is better than in a record of a selection from 
Faust made by the same band but without the chorus— 
which costs sixpence more (Broadcast No. 5238, 2s.). 

Hardly have I finished my note on the Coldstream Guards 
Band’s of The Tales of Hoffmann than Lieut. Windram makes 
his recording debut with his new command. A very good debut 
it is too. L’Entente Cordiale and Washington Post are two 
excellent marches and are played with great verve and brilliance. 
The recording is massive and the reproduction of the basses and 
side-drums is particularly good (H.M.V. B3787, 3s.). 

The Columbia Company continues its series of Regimental 
Marches played by the National Military Band on No. DB536 
(3s.), which contains the traditional marches of the Northamp- 
tonshire and Hampshire Regiments, the Royal Army Ordnance 
Corps, the Oxfordshire and Buckinghamshire Light Infantry, 
the King’s Royal Rifle Corps and the Rifle Brigade. 

The London Fire Brigade Band play Wiesbaden and Step 
Lightly, two effective marches composed by the band’s con- 
ductor, Mr. P. Anderson. Playing and recording are quite 
good (Piccadilly No. 775). 

W. A. C. 
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[All records are 10in. unless otherwise stated. ] 


The Chauve- Souris . 


The old group of Russian records made by the Chauve- 
Souris Company has never lost its charm in spite of pre-electric 
recording, that atrocious piano, 


playing, as witness also Nat Shilkret and his Orchestra in May- 
time Medley Waltz—good Young and Romberg tunes—and 
Waldteufel’s Love and Spring waltz (H.M.V. C2203, 12in., 
4s. 6d.). Yet somehow, good as these are, they are forgotten 
when you listen to the Dajos Bela Orchestra in Zeller’s The 
Bird-Catcher Pot-pourri (Parlo. E11135, 12in., 4s. 6d.) or 
Marek Weber and his Orchestra in a Fantasia on Melodies of 
Johann Strauss (H.M.V. C2189) or From Offenbach’s Sample 
Box, a fantasia arranged by Urbach (H.M.V. C2208, both 
12in., 4s. 6d.), or the Orchestra Mascotte in two celestial waltzes, 
Ball Room Whispers and Love’s Dream after the Ball (Parlo. 
R958, 3s.), the latter of which, Czibulka’s 356th opus, is now 
much the vogue in its semi-dramatic H.M.V. version. Here 
are Parisian and Viennese melodies in plenty, played with un- 
erring grace and spirit, and gaining an added glint from the 
recording. 

None the less, our smaller English orchestras are able to shine 
too. The J. H. Squire Celeste Octet, augmented to taste, plays 
Tchaikovsky—the Serenade in C arranged by Sear, a lovely 
elegy, and the song None but the weary heart arranged by 
Willoughby (Col. DX253, 12in., 4s. 6d.). This might have been 
a ten-incher without much loss. That indifferent composer 
Heykens, by the way, has adopted the title of the latter for a 

tune coupled with his idea of a 





and M. Balieff’s characteristic but 
irritating introductory speeches. 


Round the Hay Wain and 
Chopin’s Grief were prime 
favourites. 


This month we get four more 
records to remind us of the Com* 
pany’s recent season at the Cam- 
bridge Theatre in Seven Dials : 
the latest recording, all but two 
songs having only guitar accom- 
paniments, and no M. Balieff 
except on the labels. The results 
are, I think, very moving and 
beautiful; and for those who 
hesitate to buy all four dises I 
recommend them in this order : 
Col. DB521, the traditional Two 


95438-9. 


A SELECTED LIST. 
Manfred, Parlo. E11131-2. 
Prelude and Liebestod from Tristan, Polydor 


Paderewski, H.M.V. DA1173. 
Lotte Lehmann, Parlo. R20147. 
Michele Fleta, H.M.V. DB1483. 
Steuart Wilson, Decca F'1830. 
Harold Williams, Col. DB524. 


Serenade on H.M.V. B3880 (3s.) 
and played by Ferdie Kauffman 
and his Orchestra. This is not 
so pleasing as last month’s record 
of the Serenade played by 
Albert Sandler and his Orchestra, 
who this month have chosen 
Reaching for the Moon and Girl 
of a Million Dreams (Col. DB533) 
for long-drawn sweetness. 


The wayward De Groot leads 
his colleagues a pretty dance in 
Kasbec—is he justified in claim- 
ing to have composed this tune? 
—with his orchestra and in a 
Selection of Chopin Melodies 
with David Bor and Reginald 


‘ . ; ad j ' > i H.M.V. B ; eye 
Guitars and The Alluring Gipsy Goeneeienne Commeny, Cal. DEAL. Hay. hw Se 4 p< Rage 
on a It will .* and Dajos Bela Orchestra, Parlo. £11135. labelling the latter ensemble 

slinka’s 1aunting Zenetian ’ “Ty Tice : ey.” 
Night ; 519, O tell me and Dark Derek Oldham, H.M.V. B3863. an anil > saa haa A 
Eyes, the latter sung by a Debroy Somers Band, Col. DX 257. come together! The New May- 


soprano only just less effectively 
than by Pola Negri on the recent 


H.M.V: issue; 518. Russian The Comedy Harmonists, H.M.V. B3862. 
Popular Songs and Gipsy Cara- 
van. Colt Brothers, Panachord 25028. 


These are the four records of 
this month that I should be 
most sorry to go without. 


Restaurant Music 
Luckily records can be ordered 
by catalogue numbers, otherwise 


Schutt and Cornell, Brunswick 1134. 


We Three, Parlo. R940. 
Henry Hall’s Gleneagles Band, Decca K581. 
Benny Goodman’s Orchestra, Panachord 25031. 


fair Orchestra does not play 
Indiana Sweetheart as faultlessly 
as it could, but with The Song is 
Done on the other side, and 
celeste and a good singer thrown 
into the scale, this record (H.M.V. 
B3882, 3s.) should be uncom- 
monly popular. The Selecta 
Plectrum Orchestra of mando- 
lines plonks out two Waldteufel 
waltzes, The Skaters and Estudi- 
antina (Decca F2051, Ils. 6d.), 


LONDON EDITOR. 








one would predict small sales for 
Magyari Imré’s Ciganyzenekara 
playing Csermdk Diszpalotésa and Repulj Fecském (Parlo. 
R946, 3s.). In other words it is a most engaging record by a 
genuine Hungarian gypsy band including a brilliant violinist of 
a Hungarian dance and a tune called Fly, my little swallow. 
The other record (R947, 3s.) is of Liszt’s Second Hungarian 
= ae upon which it throws a new and highly coloured 
light. 

This kind of playing makes the other swallow, La Golondrina, 
and La Paloma sound rather brazen and heavy as played by the 
Melotone International Orchestra (Panachord 25024, 2s.) ; but 
there is a satisfying sureness and roundness about this American 





and more attractive than this 
is Bucalossi’s Grasshoppers’ 
Dance, still a popular piece, and Michiels’ Czardas No. 1 
played in true British style by the Commodore Gold Medal 
Orchestra (Decca F2346, ls. 6d.). 


Philip Ridgeway Takes His ‘ Parade” to the Seaside 
(Imperial 2493, 1s. 3d.) will attract radio listeners by its title. 
Obviously a good deal of trouble has been taken to pot a 
Ridgeway parade into six minutes, and if the result is slightly 
disappointing it is because the thing cannot be done satis- 
factorily, with so much “‘ atmosphere’”’ to be maintained as a 
background for a bunch of Lawrence Wright and F.D.H. “ hits.” 
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Musical Plays 

“The Land of Smiles ’’ at Drury Lane is flourishing again 
with the arrival of Lehar and return of Tauber a fortnight ago, 
and a recording of a Selection by a Symphony Orchestra under 
Dr. E. Romer (H.M.V. C2227, 12in., 4s. 6d.) is distinguished 
by delicacy of treatment. The two principal melodies, You 
are my heart's delight and Patiently smiling, are romantically 
played by Albert Sandler and his Orchestra (Col. DB523, 3s.), 
and after what I wrote last month about the singing of them, 
it is a great pleasure to say Derek Oldham’s record of them in 
English (H.M.V. B3863, 3s.) is really notable. I reckon this 
among the best of its kind ever made, on a par with a super- 
lative performance by Laurence Tibbett, the American baritone, 
of Lover, come back to me and Wanting you (H.M.V. DA1200, 
6s.), songs from Romberg’s ‘‘ The New Moon ”’ that he sings in 
the film version. Equally striking and more creditable is 
Jack Gordon’s singing of You are my heart’s delight on Imperial 
2487 for a paltry fifteen pence. 

Vocal Gems from The Geisha are not a novelty, and they are 
not quite so well sung as they might be on Col. DX 256 (12in., 
4s. 6d.) ; nor are those of ‘‘ The Belle of New York ”’ on Broad- 
cast Twelve 3053 (1s. 6d.). Perhaps some of the tradition has 
been lost: certainly ‘‘ The Maid of the Mountains ”’ seems to 
me better treated by the Parlophone Variety Company (Parlo. 
E6423, 3s.) and still newer songs from ‘‘ The White Horse 
Inn ” are even more vividly treated by a Light Opera Company 
on H.M.V. C2229 (12in., 4s. 6d.). Or is it merely prejudice 
against new voices singing old favourites? Equally certainly 
I enjoyed the wordless San Toy Selection played by Frank 
Westfield’s Orchestra (Parlo. E6428, 2s. 6d.), except for the 
tympani at the beginning, and the Lilac Time Selection played 
by the Athenaeum Light Symphony Orchestra is somewhat 
marred by the intrusion of vocal passages (Piccadilly 774, 
ls. 6d.). 

Billy Mayerl makes a piano solo of his tunes composed for 
“The Millionaire Kid ” (Col. DB517, 3s.) and of course makes 
a charming record of them ; so too does Raie da Costa (H.M.V. 
B3878, 3s.) coupling them with a medley from, “‘ White Horse 
Inn” ; and for eighteen pence more the New Mayfair Orchestra 
makes a fine Selection from the Gaiety piece, with some singing 
(H.M.V. C2231, 12in., 4s. 6d.). There is not much body in the 
melodies, but considerable elegance. 

Parts 3 and 4 of Review of Revues played by Debroy Somers 
Band (Col. DX257, 12in., 4s. 6d.) are first-class revivers of 
“Hullo, Ragtime,” “The Bing Boys” and other old cherished 
memories. Dan Donovan sings two or three of the songs 
admirably. This is a record to send to any friend—especially 
any exile—above the age of thirty. 

The same band has also made a most practical Paul Jones, 
which all hostesses should make a point of keeping at hand 
(Col. DX250, 12in., 4s. 6d.). 


The Light Fantastics 

This is a bunch of “‘ queer”’ records. Firstly some amusing 
“hill-billy ’? records. Eleven more months and ten more days, 
an epic of American prison life as depicted by the Colt Brothers 
(Panachord 25029, 2s.), Little Brown Jug and Ida Reed by 
Floyd Turner and his Home Towners (Panachord 25028, 2s.). 
Both these records are in the Panachord June list, but they came 
in too late for review last month and are much too good to be 
passed over. Then there is the classic Frankie and Johnnie 
and I don’t work for a living by Frank Marvin with his guitar 
and an almost human trumpet on Brunswick 1135 (3s.), and 
lastly some sound advice to young girls from the lips of Vernon 
Dalhart entitled Get away, old man, get away (Regal MR346, 
2s. 6d.) backed with the sad story of the Runaway Train. 

Another real novelty is the Gigantic Orchestrion (Regal 
MR334, 2s. 6d.) which sounds like an over-fed barrel organ 
beside which the accordeons of Emile Vacher (Parlo. E6422, 
2s, 6d.) and the Destifano Brothers (Col. DB528, 3s.) and even 
Fred Leslie’s Cockney Harmonica Band (Decca F2347, Is. 6d.) 


tremble and grow pale. 


The combination of mouth-organ and harp is novel, but I 
found the Bonnie Lass o’ Bon Accord and her five companions 
a little dull (Sterno 686-8, Is. 6d. each). Giuseppe Gargano 
makes a notably charming record of the Tango delle Rose 
(Col. DB491, 3s.). 


The Comedy Harmonists again 
The Comedy Harmonists’ second record is now out, and if 


you like this light harmony from a vocal quintet Court Serenade 


and Marie Marie (H.M.V. B3862, 3s.) will delight you. The 
fact that the record is in German need not deter you. The 
former is the cleverer performance, the latter the better. The 


Big Four are steadfastly English in When the Guards are on 
Parade (Col. DB535), which is as it should be ; but they do not 
quite adapt themselves to the spirit of Fiesta. 

Several times I have mentioned the similarity between the 
English Bob and Alf Pearson and the American Layton and 
Johnstone. Now they have each recorded Walkin’ my baby back 
home (Broadcast Twelve -3052, ls. 6d., and Col. DB532, 3s.) 
and -you can compare them for yourself. I rather incline to- 
wards the English boys, although I can imagine the roving 
Johnstone eye at its best in this number. Tom Barratt’s 
whistling and enjoyment are most infectious in the same tune 
on Regal MR348 (2s. 6d.). Sundy and Mundy on Imperial 
2492 in I surrender, dear and Blue Again have good voices but 
seem to need a little more rehearsing before they can rank 
with the first-class duettists, but Eddie and Rex, the Broad- 
casting favourites, in their first record are finished artists with 
just the right briskness in She’s a gorgeous thing and the right 
sentimentality in You didn’t need to tell me (H.M.V. B3873, 3s.). 
A lively pair are Betty Warren, whose clever impersonations 
were delighting Londoners at the Alhambra a few weeks ago, 
and Alec Kellaway in one of the numbers from the Blackpool 
show called Bubbling over with love (Imperial 2478, ls. 3d.). 
Why mustFlorence Oldham say Bubberling in her record? (Col. 
DB530, 3s.). The reverse, Let’s get friendly, is free from 
annoyance, but I prefer the ingenuousness of Elsie Carlisle in 
My canary has circles under his eyes (Imperial 2489, ls. 3d.), 
which one might almost call in the Marion Harris tradition ! 

Marie Burke deserves a little paragraph to herself for the 
delightful way in which she sings the modern nonsensical love 
song. The song is done and I'll always be true (Col. DB529, 
3s.) are artistic sweet nothings. 


More Artists 

Patrick Waddington is another singer who can justly be 
called an artist and with the help of the versatile Peggy 
Cochrane, who comes in for more praise elsewhere, and William 
Walker—That Certain Trio (H.M.V. B3865, 3s.) his J surrender, 
dear and Time on my hands is memorable. Trevor Watkins 
(Col. DB512, 3s.) in Lonesome Lover and The Song of the Fool 
and Jack Plant in J surrender, dear and It must be true (Col. 
DB522, 3s.) are competent, but Seger Ellis in Loveless Love and 
Teardrops and Kisses (Brunswick 1137, 3s.) is all teardrops. 

As might reasonably be expected, Leslie Hutchinson’s record 
of River, stay way from my door (Parlo R962, 3s.) is one of the 
best of this number, although Billy Elliott (Imperial 2498, 
ls. 3d.) portrays the nigger’s simple fear very well. 


Nimble Fingers 

Schutt and Cornell may be just names to the uninitiated in 
this country, but in America they mean the best in syncopated 
piano playing, so that you can expect a lot from their record of 
Flapperette and Canadian Capers (Brunswick 1134, 3s.) and 
you will not be disappointed. One thing to note is that your 
friends may be deceived into thinking there is only one pianist— 
so precise is the ensemble, a very unusual thing with syncopated 
duettists. 
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Peggy Cochrane is as dexterous on the piano as the violin, and 
her Selections of the best tunes from ‘‘ Wonder Bar ”’ and ‘‘ The 
White Horse Inn” with Dance Band Accomp. (Broadcast 
Twelve 3054, ls. 6d.) will prove it to you. 

Raie da Costa (H.M.V. B3877, 3s.) and Patricia Rossborough 
(Parlo. R948, 3s.) both play The Parade of the Minutes, the 
one with Blue again, the other with that ingenious piece, The 
wedding of the three blind mice. 

Edward O’Henry gives another of his clever performances in 
what are sure to be Popular Scottish and Irish Medleys (Broad- 
cast Twelve 3055, ls. 6d.), Reginald Foort chooses light songs 
of the moment for his Medley of Song Hits (Col. DX 258, 12in., 
4s. 6d.) and Quentin Maclean is on more solid ground with a 
masterly evocation of Ballad Concert Memories on the new 
Trocadero Cinema organ (Col. DX249, 12in., 4s. 6d.). F, 
Rowland Tims is skilful in Just two hearts and a waltz refrain 
and the irresistible Good-night, sweetheart (H.M.V. B3859, 3s.) 
and Terance Casey has another good-night song in Sleepy Head 
(Col. DB515, 3s.) which made me feel positively drowsy, but I 
found A perfect day and Eileen Alannah (DB527, 3s.) wearisome. 

A remarkable cornet solo is For you alone played by Sergt. 
George Morgan (H.M.V. B3826, 3s.) backed with Because. 
Fine playing of still popular melodies. 


The lively measure 


The White Horse Inn played in waltz time by The Midnight 
Minstrels (Regal MR353, 2s. 6d.) is a good idea arid with Just 
two hearts and a waltz refrain played by Adrian Schubert and 
his Orchestra (Imperial 2482, Is. 3d.) and another Odeon Tanz 
Orchester performance called Kind, dein mund ist musik, 
which being translated means ‘“‘ Baby, your lips are a song ”’ 
(Parlo R957, 3s.), make a little group of continental waltz 
tunes well worth hearing. The pseudo-Spanish Fiesta coupled 
with the lazy man’s abomination I’m happy when I’m hiking 
played by the competent Harry Hudson and his Melody Men 
(Winner 5294, ls. 6d.) and the ‘“‘ novelty ’’ number The Sleepy 
Town Express played by the Paramount Dance Orchestra 
(Winner 5303, 1s. 6d.) are good holiday numbers, and here are 
a few more which will pack easily into your portable and disturb 
the countryside during your next picnic: You didn’t have to 
tell me played by Jack Harris and his Grosvenor House Band 
(Broadcast Twelve 3057, ls. 6d.), Ya got love played by Jack 
Leon and his Band (Piccadilly 783, ls. 6d.), Ten Cents a Dance 
played by Jay Wilbur and his Band (Imperial 2484, ls. 3d.), and 
that attractive tune Fall in love with me played by The Para- 
mount Dance Orchestra (Winner 5302, Is. 6d.). All the best 
tunes for eight shillings ! 

Little Joe is labelled ‘‘ fox-trot ’? but to put it among a batch 
of dance records would be a little misleading as it is in the 
*“Sonny-boy mighty-lak-a-rose”’ class. Clever playing by 
Benny Goodman’s Orchestra (Panachord 25031). Song Hits 
played by Len Fillis and his Novelty Orchestra (Col. 
DB516, 3s.) is one of the best records of its kind yet issued, and 
the Musical Comedy Switch arranged by Henry Hall and played 
by his Gleneagles Band on Decca K581 (12in., 2s. 6d.) and by 
the New Mayfair Orchestra on H.M.V. B3875 (3s.) is ingenious 
to a degree. On with the Show 1931 (New Mayfair Orchestra, 
H.M.V. B3881, 3s.) seems crudely constructed after these skilful 
arrangements. Gandino and his Orchestra have a good ‘*‘ White 
Horse Inn ”’ Selection for 1s. 3d. (Imperial 2485). 


Hikers and Other Optimists 


‘** Any song will do,” sings Florrie Forde, and indeed it will 
when she sings it in her straight audience-winning way. This 
time it is Shake and let us be friends and The Smile Song 
(Imperial 2500, 1s. 3d.). Listening, one is in the old music hall 
again. 

Albert Whelan in khaki shorts with his top-hat, cane and 
gloves would be a sight for the gods. Needless to say he has 
just the right sardonic smile for I’m happy when I’m hiking 
(Imp. 2490, 1s. 3d.) and does what he can with My brother 


makes the noises for the talkies (and very poorly he makes some 
of them). On 2499 he has two fruity songs, In my bell-bot- 
tomed trousers and Oh / Sailor, behave: not worth getting. 

Longstaffe’s The Hiker’s Song is new to me and has merits 
that may challenge the easier “ official ’’ song, but the singer, 
Douglas Graham, on Piccadilly 776 (ls. 6d.) treats it rather 
heavily. It is a pity that riicksack is not always spelt ricksack 
to assist those who are shaky in their German. 


The Broad 

The givers of cocktail parties, if such things still survive, 
will be glad to know of We Three in The Fleet’s in, Gorgeous ! 
and Edie, the Pet of the Guards (Parlo. R949, 3s.) and of 
Douglas Byng singing /’m Millie, a Messy old Mermaid (Broad- 


cast Twelve 3051, 1s. 6d.). Sometimes a hint is enough ; any- 
how, it is all that I shall give. 
Oddments 

Character studies and humorous monologues, some in the 


Aberdeen dialect, are provided by Nell Grieg (Parlo. E3824—8, 
2s. 6d. each) and well recorded. Miss Grieg is not a Ruth 
Draper, but that she is deservedly popular in her own country 
is obvious from the fact that she was chosen to make this 
group of records. 

Similarly the new album of Sound Effects Records (H.M.V. 
E573-—584, 4s. 6d. each) is not for the general public, but will 
be widely appreciated by cinema and model theatre people, in 
fact anywhere where it is desired to reproduce such noises as of 
eating in restaurants, motoring, flying, soldiering in camp or 
trenches, marrying, having a house on fire in England or 
America, being in a crowd, going in the train above or below 
ground, and so on. Almost every noise is ‘‘ covered,” well 
recorded and distinguishable ; perhaps the most strikingly 
effective is the ‘‘ Baby crying ”’ on E575. 

On Passion Sunday the Bells of the Church of St. Martin-in- 
the-Fields and the singing of Lord thy Word Abideth were recorded 
(Decca F2331, Is. 6d.). Interesting souvenir but nothing 
more. 

Cyril Whittle of the Seven Seas Club has done well to make a 
record of two shanties, Rio Grande and Blow the man down, 
with the proper atmosphere of the windjammer, words of 
command, solo and chorus, rattling and creaking and the 
whistle of the wind (Parlo E6425, 2s. 6d.). Landlubbers may 
still prefer John Goss or Stuart Robertson or Raymond Newell 
in concert versions, but the relatively authentic thing ought to 
be ‘* put on record.” 

Alexander and Mose in The Chicken Chaser (H.M.V. B3876, 
3s.) and John Henry in John Henry's Tiger (H.M.V. B3796, 
3s.) repeat their familiar methods in undistinguished material. 

Sir Harry Lauder has recorded his new and very popular 
song, Pin your faith on the Motherland, on Zono. G.O.101 (3s.) 
At half the price (Winner 5290) Jock MacGregor sings more 
than half as well. 

PEPPERING. 


Another Exclusive Parlophone Artiste for London! 


LA ARGENTINA 





(Castanets with Orchestra) 


These Records will appeal to all, by their 
Charm, Novelty and Faithful Reproduction:— 


' Tango Andalou 
R933, Jota Valenciana 


( Cordoba 
R921 - La Vida Breve (‘‘ Life is short ’’) 
( First Dance of the Opera 


10-inch DOUBLE-SIDED RECORDS, 3s. each. 
Many famous Continental Artistes can be heard only on 


PARLOPHONE 
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Some Decca French Records 


In recent Decca lists there are French records of the greatest 
interest, some of them at those extraordinarily low prices, 
many of them little short of the best recording of to-day. 


Of great immediate interest is Honegger’s Chant de Nigamon, 
played by the Orchestre Pasdeloup, under one of France’s 
foremost composers, Rhené-Baton (KF553, 12in., 2s. 6d.). 
This is one of Honegger’s first orchestral pieces (1917), yet is 
unmistakably individual, sounding almost mature in its 
assurance, strength, and solid, logical content. Notice the 
characteristic driving rhythm. Idon’tsay this is a great work, 
but I do say that it is powerful and interesting, and that as a 
very early essay it supports expectations beyond the best that 
he has yet achieved. In the opening section important 
themes are that given two or three times by the strings, and 
one given by a horn. Later, listen, as the companies say, to 
the bass—also to the middle. ‘ 


Louis Aubert’s Dryade is an “ atmospheric ’’ work, ampler 
and fuller, taking three 10in. sides (M30008, 30012, 3s. each). 
One’s early impressions are that it is rather eclectic, and less 
incisive than Honegger’s Chant; but it is pleasant and may 
prove of lasting quality. It is played by the Orchestre de 
Association des Concerts du Conservatoire, conducted by 
Aubert himself. On side four is Valse, Extrait de ‘“* La Nuit 
Ensorcelée,”’ an effective arrangement by Aubert of Chopin’s 
Valse in ¥F (Op. 34, No. 3). 

On M30013 Georgette Mathieu, with the Opéra-Comique 
Orchestra, sings the Cavatine de Leila from Bizet’s Pécheurs de 
Perles (Pearl-Fishers) and Pourquoi? (Delibes’ Lakmé). This 
is a very good record, though the Cavatine could be mainly yet 
more peaceful and in the middle yet more thrilling ; and, again, 
we would like to hear more of this other Bizet. But the best 
song record is of two of Debussy’s Verlaine settings, the 
delicious Colloque Sentimental from Fétes Galantes, and La 
mer est plus belle, by Magdeleine Greslé (mezzo-soprano) and 
Janine Weill (piano), F40016 (10in., 1s. 6d.). This is one of the 
bargains of the year. FF2159 (10in., ls. 6d.) has its qualities, 
with an air from Sadko (Rimsky-Korsakoff) and Beethoven’s 
In questa tomba, by Mme. Tikanova (contralto). 


M. and Mme. de Lausnay, in two-piano duets, of course 
suggest to us our own world-famous Robertson-Bartlett pair,but 
I will only say that they achieve a perfect unity, and that, 
while they, or the recording, or—most likely—the composers, 
make for some thickness, their two records are undoubtedly 
delightful. On FF2093 is a very attractive Air de Ballet by 
Aubert, but also an arid Etude by Saint-Saéns—a study indeed, 
in chromatic thirds. On FF2092 are two exhilarating Valses 
Romantiques by Chabrier. It is startling to remember that 
these were written five years before Debussy’s piano-duet 
Petite Suite—which, by the way, is also here in its orchestral 
form, on M30009-10, played by the Orchestre Disco under 
Manuel Rosenthal. This is very pleasing in general effect, 
though not everyone will be satisfied with the detail. I think 
the playing must take chief blame, as, though the surface of 
most or all these records seems a little rough, I am generally 
able to ignore it, and in fact it scarcely seems to mar the 
excellence of other performances. 


Two effective café-music records are K20001, with EHztase 
(by Ganne—not the favourite L’Extase) and a Saint-Saéns 
Sérénade, Trio Rosenthal; and Saint-Saéns’ Wedding-Cake 
(all sugar), a Valse-Caprice for piano (Janine Weill) and 
orchestra (Orchestre Poulet), MF176 (10in., 3s.). On FF2087, 
Madeleine Renaud and Pierre Bertin, of the Comédie Frangaise, 
give two music-hall songs charmingly, La Retraite and La vertu 
en péril. The least successful records are M30004-5, of a 


Handel concerto, by Lily Laskine (harp) and orchestra. The 
harp is too strong in one register, and in any case the work is 
not really effective. 
enthusiasts. 


It may perhaps interest real harp 


C. M. CRABTREE. 








Imported Records 


This column is an experiment; I am convinced that a corner 
for the survey of imported recordings is by now necessary. 
The question is, is it wanted? That lies entirely with readers, 
and during the next month I shall of necessity turn 
psychologist to estimate the reaction to this stimulus. 


The controversy about the Vienna records has been interest- 
ing; as a last contribution I pass on a suggestion made to me, 
that in the Beethoven works the Viennese orchestra may be 
using the number of instruments originally scored for; I am 
not able to test this at the moment. The note, however, gives 
me the opportunity to mention the recording under Heger’s 
baton of one of my favourite light symphonies, Goldmark’s 
Rustic Wedding (H.M.V. Czech, AN263-7; album); like 
all these recordings, very easy for fibre users, it is beauti- 
fully clear on acoustic reproducers. So also is the Czech 
H.M.V. Ma Vlast cycle of Smetana; an almost ideal recording 
for acoustic gramophones and fibre; and since it is played by 
the Ceska Philharmonie under Talich, the most authentic 
interpretation of this really national music. Most people 
know the Moldau (or Vitava) tone-poem. Why some of the 
others are neglected I do not know. (AN386-95.) 


I have no space to deal with the Italian Columbia con- 
tracted operas this month; there will soon be a fourth, I under- 
stand. An abridged Dreigroschenoper appears on a recent 
Ultraphon list; this is the German Beggar’s Opera (Ultra. 
A752-5). H.M.V. Spanish lists show large additions to recorded 
Spanish Operetta (Zarzuela); is anyone interested in details? 


I have kept the most interesting novelty to the last. By 
the courtesy of the Gramophone Exchange, I am enabled to 
review a group of Christschall records. This Berlin company 
exists solely for the recording of church music; it is in a sense 
the N.G.S. of church music; I do not know who does the 
recording for them, though I have an idea on the subject. 


In any case, the recording and surface are in the first rank. 
The blend of orchestra, organ, and voices which they get could 
set an example to larger concerns; though sometimes the male 
and female soloists do not work well together, that is not the 
fault of the recording. I have heard two major works: 
Mozart’s great last Requiem (records 74-9), and his Coronation 
Mass of 1779 (records 80-3). And both are recorded in 
Mozart’s own cathedral of Salzburg, by the cathedral organist 
Messner, choir, and orchestra. The soloists are: Bass, Richard 
Mayr, who is already known to many readers; tenor, Her- 
mann Gallos, a fine singer of typical German style, but marred 
by a decided scoop; soprano, H. Seebach-Ziegler and M. 
Keldorfer-Gehmacher; contralto, J. von Braun-Fernwald and 
Irma Drummer. I should particularly recommend the Kré- 
nungsmesse to readers who, unfamiliar with church music and 
perhaps uncertain whether they would like it, want a gentler 
introduction than the B Minor! The odd side of this work 
(on record 88) is given to an Organ Sonata (K329) of Mozart 
—the one in C, generally regarded as the finest; the blend of 
organ and orchestra and the emersion of one out of the other 
deserve the attention of people who are sceptical about 
recorded organ music. Number 88 contains the Mozart Ave 
Verum and the Laudate Dominum from the Vespers for the 
Confessor (the patron saint of Salzburg Cathedral); number 
89 a hymn Lass mich Deine Leiden singen of Joseph Haydn, 
and a Tenebrae factae sunt by his brother Michael; number 90 
Bruckner’s Tota pulchra es Maria and the Lamentation of 
Jeremiah. I hope to hear that the enterprise of the Gramo- 
phone Exchange has been met by a stream of orders from dis- 
cerning buyers and persons connected with church music 
throughout the country. These records do not constitute a 
mere curiosity but are a real contribution to gramophone 
literature. 

T. L. MacDonatp. 
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H.M.V. issue only two American Dance Records — 
Columbia issue None 


Is poor quality of latest performances from 
the States the reason ? 


Can English bands fill the gap ? 


ITHERTO H.M.V. and Columbia, the two largest British 
recording companies, have regularly featured in their lists 
American dance bands. In their Mid-June and First-July 
supplements they have but two American-played dance records between 
them (Running between the raindrops (v) by Bert Lown’s Hotel Biltmore 
Orchestra and When you fall in love, fall in love with me (v) by Rudy Vallee 
and His Connecticut Yankees). Incidentally, both are H.M.V.s (B6020). 


This is a state of affairs which I think it is no exaggeration to say 
is unprecedented since American dance music became the vogue here 
over ten years ago, and if the reasons for it are what I think they are a 
condition of things which is not without significance is disclosed. 


In America a good deal of the bottom was knocked out of the gramo- 
phone industry by Radio, and what was left of it has suffered severely 
from the world-wide industrial and financial depression which hit 
America ever harder than it hit us. Sales of gramophone records over 
there are now only about 10 per cent. of what they once were, and in 
consequence the American recording companies are having to retrench. 


One of their ways of doing this appears to be by spending less on 
producing their dance records. You may argue that the same bands 
and singers still appear in their lists, but that’s no answer. 


Let us take, firstly, bands put together solely for recording—recording 
combinations as they are called. These are usually presented under the 
name of the leader. He is retained and his name continues to appear 
in the Supplements, but the remainder of the personnel may at any time 
have been completely altered. Naturally it is to the advantage of the 
leader for the sake of his sales and reputation to get the best musicians 
possible, but if the money is cut down he cannot continue to engage 
the best men. Only the other day I had sent to me for my opinion some 
new records featuring a well-known coloured artist, who gets his own 
recording band together. Previously it had always been excellent, but 
this time it seemed to contain nothing but third-rate men, and I had 
to recommend that the records should not be issued. All this applies 
equally to singers. Accompanying orchestras are a fruitful source for 
saving money, even though the policy may turn out to be penny wise 
and pound foolish in the long run. 


The effect on permanent combinations 


As regards the permanent combinations, you may argue that, as 
these are maintained mainly by their regular engagements, and that the 
recording money is just a nice little extra, this form of retrenchment 
by the recording companies should not affect their records: however 
much they get for making them, they are the same band. Well, there 
is an answer tothat too. Theslump in America has, it may be presumed, 
caused many ballroom managements to cut down the cost of their 
dance music, and some at least of the dance band leaders are probably 
finding that, with less money from this main source, they cannot afford 


Reviewea by 


EDGAR JACKSON 


to retain all their star musicians, and, with the session fees drastically 
cut down also, but with eleven and twelve piece bands required for 
recording, are having to engage cheaper men to make up the number of 
instruments, 

In addition the leaders of both the recording and regular bands may 
also be trying to save money by paying less for their special recording 
orchestrations, or even by patching up published commercial orchestra- 
tions for the purpose. 

It seems quite likely, then, that the reason for the present shortage 
of American dance bands in the H.M.V. and Columbia lists may well 
be that the quality of the American commercial dance record has, for 
the moment, deteriorated to the extent that these two concerns have 
found that only a few of their American-played discs, which would 
otherwise be suitable for the English market, are up to previous standards, 
and so good enough to maintain their high reputations; and in con- 
sequence they are not putting them out. 

Of course, whether a discontinuance of American dance records, 
whatever the cause might be, would be of any consequence here if it 
became the rule instead of the exception depends upon one’s personal 
interests. QOur musicians would certainly be pleased as it would mean 
more work for them. But how about the public ? I’m not suggesting 
that some of the best English dance bands cannot turn out a record 
which, as long as it hasn’t to be hot, will not compare very favourably 
with the American, but there is a difference in the styles, and the absence 
of the Americans certainly has not made this month’s lists look any more 
interesting. 


How they compare 


H.M.V.’s customers seem to have lost the least because H.M.V. have 
the two best English permanent bands—Hylton’s and Ambrose’s—to 
say nothing of their very efficient house recording band, the New Mayfair 
Dance Orchestra, directed by Ray Noble, their clever dance music 
expert, and making records as interesting as Hylton’s or Ambrose’s. 

Columbia’s fans do not appear to be quite so well off. Their best is 
obviously Jack Payne and his B.B.C. Dance Orchestra—good enter- 
tainment, very musicianly, having an outstanding attraction in Eric 
Siday, the violinist, who is everything one could wish. Obviously, too, 
the band is a hit with the public, but from the connoisseur’s point of 
view only at times up to date in rhythmic style, often too theatrical 
in the presentation (musical—I am not referring to comedy production) 
of even straightforward fox-trots, and with orchestrations many of which 
would be more suitable for a musical comedy pit orchestra. Columbia’s 
next best is Bill Cotton, but the band isn’t redeeming the promise it 
showed in its earlier days and I am losing faith in it. There is, of 
course, also Debroy Somers. He is a fine musician, but I always feel 
he would be more at home at Kneller Hall than leading a dance band. 
From a dance band point of view his style is about five years out of 
date. 

As usual I seem to have wandered from my job. All this chat is very 
nice and sociable but I don’t seem to have said much about the month’s 
records. I'd better get on with it now. 


Jack Hylton’s clever stunt 


Jack Hylton has brought off another stunt by recording two numbers, 
which he features in his stage act, actually during the public performance 
by the band on June 2nd last at the Empire Theatre, Liverpool. H.M.V. 
sent up their travelling recording van, stuck a couple of microphones on 
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the stage and did the trick. Of course the audience knew all about it. 
They were not only told what was happening, but were actually asked 
to take part.in the performance by singing the chorus of one of the tunes. 
‘* That’s the mike up there,” said the H.M.V. man in charge, ‘“ now yell 
at it for all you’re worth.” You see the cleverness of the stunt. Every 
one of those present—and there were between two and three thousand— 
is on this record, and because of that alone is going to buy it. That 
means about 3,000 sales in addition to those which will normally be 


The titles in question are two comedy fox-trots. Both are on H.M.V. 
B6025, and both are good numbers. One is called My brother makes the 
noisies for the talkies(v). You can imagine the scope there is in this 
subject for comedy effects, and as usual Hylton’s boys have proved 
themselves quite capable of taking full advantage of the situation. 
Musically, the ormance is the usualHylton lively kind of thing, 
excepting that Wiltshire the drummer, who has been with Hylton 
since the day he started his band, and whom many considered the old 
lady of the outfit on account of his conservative playing, has suddenly 
become a really modern stylist. Good old Basil ! 


Two Nautical Naps 


The other number is a jovial affair called Fourteen Rollicking Sailors— 
this is the one the audience sings in. There is something about the title 
of this tune that has got me guessing. I believe it must be to do with 
that word Rollicking. I do wish I could think what it reminds me of. 

There is also a third comedy number called Bell-bottom Trousers (v) 
(H.M.V. B6025). Believe it or not, this is about sailors, and good fun 
too. The backing is City Lights(v), a nice straightforward melody 
fox-trot. 

Hylton’s remaining titles are By the river of Saint Marie (v), a slow 
fox-trot of the “ Angelus ” type, cleverly characteristically orchestrated, 
and the lively-fox-trot When I take my sugar to tea(v) (both these on 
H.M.V. B6016); the lovely melody Oh! Rosalita, played as it should 
be in tango rhythm (this is the best record I have heard of this tune), 
and a march called When the Guards are on Parade (v), which is all right 
if you like this kind of thing (these are on H.M.V. 6015) ; and, on H.M.V. 
B6026, a waltz called Pretty Kitty Kelly(v) (good old Oireland once 
again), and The Scottish Hikers’ Song(v). I’m sure you'll be interested 
to know that this last title is by arrangement with the Glasgow Daily 
Herald, and in return for the valuable publicity I’m giving them in 
mentioning their name perhaps they'll kindly translate the words into 
English for me. As I don’t speak Scotch, the point is rather lost on me 
as things are now. 


The Ambrose touch 


The records by Ambrose and His Band are all on more or less conven- 
tional lines this month, obviously so that they shall appeal to a large 
majority, but they are interesting and I shall keep them in my library 
because of the wonderful polish and musical artistry of the combination 
and their good dance rhythm. 

_ The titles are Were you sincere ? (v) and I’m gonna get you (v) (H.M.V. 
B6022); When your lover has gone (v) and One little raindrop (v) (H.M.V. 
B6014); It looks like love and It must be true (v) (H.M.V. B6018); Out 
of nowhere (v) and Thank you most sincerely (v) (H.M.V. B6017); and 
Why shouldn't I? (v) and a 6-8 one-step Shake and let us be friends 
(H.MLV. B6021). All the fox-trots are “ sweet ’’ numbers which are 
already or are rapidly becoming popular. 

As usual] the orchestrations are by Lew Stone. By the way, I owe 
Lew an apology. I suggested last month that he did these orchestrations 
in conjunction with Ben Frankel, the well-known dance band violinist. 
I ought to have made it clear that Frankel co-operated with Lew Stone 
only in some of the arrangements they made for Roy Fox on Decca. 


Hi! Mr. Hiker—this is you 

There are four titles by the New Mayfair Dance Orchestra—J'm happy 
when I’m hiking (v), a march which has been adopted as their official 
song by the National League of Hikers, and a comedy number, Come 
and have a cuddle on the common (v), the high spots of which are solos 
by trumpet and violin (these are on H.M.V. B6019), and June time is 
love time (v), which opens with an introduction based on Mendelssohn's 
Spring Song and has birds warbling all through—that will tell you the 
sort of tune it is, but the performance is rhythmical—and a one-step in 
9-8 rhythm called Lights of Paris (v) which are on H.M.V. B6023. 

Taken all round, the materia] is not exactly inspiring for a dance band, 
but Ray Noble usually has the unenviable task of recording the tunes 
which may for some reason become popular, but are not wanted by 
Hylton or Ambrose, who have first pick of the tunes, and it says all the 
more for him that he manages to make them all into really g records, 


Jack Payne’s best 


Coming now to Columbia, it seems to me that there is not much more 
to be said about the records individually than I have said earlier about 
the three bands, which are ths only dance combinations appearing in the 
two supplements with which we are dealing. 

There are fourteen popular titles by Jack Payne and His B.B.C. 
Dance Orchestra, and nothing would amuse me more than to discuss 
the pros and cons of each one separately, if only in an attempt to vindicate 
my statements about the band as a whole, but I’m afraid you’d be bored 
stiff, so I'll content myself by saying that all are good if you look at them 
as just light musical entertainment, and most of them, although they 
have their interesting points, not so good if you are a student of modern 
rhythmic interpretation. 

Easily the best are Waves (v) (Col. CB294), this version of which is 
more rhythmical than the rather stagey treatment Jack Payne gives 
the tune when broadcasting ; Building a home for you (v) (Col. CB287), 
which is more stylishly orchestrated than most of the others; and 
By my side (v) (Col. CB288), which starts stodgily, but gets a fine swing 
as it goes‘on. It also has a well-played, stylish chorus by the strings. 
The backing is Fiesta (v), also good, but I do not like it as much as the 
H.M.V., by the New Mayfair Dance Orchestra, which I think is the best 
record of the tune I have heard so far. 

Jack Payne’s only “novelty” record is Bweavin’ on de window (v) 
(Col. CB286), the child impersonations in which are good. This record 
should be a treat for the kiddies. 


Debasing the bass 


Bill Cotton and His Band have eight titles this month, the most they 
have had in any two successive lists. Four of the tunes are bright 
rhythmic fox-trots, there is one waltz, J’ll always be true (v) (Col. CB298), 
a Blues number called You Wouldn’t (v) (Col. CB297), and two “ sweet ”’ 
fox-trots, Were you sincere? (v) (Col. CB291) and Why shouldn’t I? (v) 
(Col. CB297). 

The lively numbers are I’m crazy *bout my baby and Let’s get friendly 
(both Col. CB292), It looks like love (v) (Col. CB291) and Roll on, Mis- 
sissippi (v) (Col. CB298). Generally speaking, they may be described 
as a compromise between hot and commercial style. 

Personally I cannot say that I like any of the eight, not because of 
the performances, but because of the recording. There is much too 
much bass—if you go into the next room the string bass is the only 
instrument you can hear—and excessive resonance makes everything 
sound noisy and all solo work seem swamped by an over-boisterous 
ensemble. Possibly Columbia will say that I am getting bad reproduc- 
tion and that the fault is therefore mine. My answer is that I am now 
using a Columbia Electrical Reproducer (Model 250), and I think, after 
having heard most of the others on the market, that it is as good as 
any other domestic electric gramophone it is possible to get at the 
moment. 

By the way, there is a nasty mistake—I think by string bass—at the 
commencement of the vocal of It looks like love. This should have been 
noted at the time and the record re-made. 


The be-whiskered brass 


I don’t know if you thought I was exaggerating when I said earlier 
that Debroy Somers and His Band were five years behind the times in 
rhythmic idiom, but if you hear their record of the fox-trot When I take 
my sugar to tea (v) (Col. CB296) you will see for yourself that I was not. 
This is one of those light rhythmic numbers that any dance band should 
be able to make sound stylish, even when playing it straight, but Somers’ 
version of it only sounds “ jazzy.”’ The brass are the chief offenders. 
The manner in which the trumpet interprets the second four bars of the 
verse (which follows the vocal refrain) would be funny if it were not 
tragic in these days, and the only thing worse than the phrase in the 
17th, 18th, 19th and 20th bars of the ensuing chorus is the manner in 
which the trombone plays it. As a matter of fact this chorus is mainly 
baritone saxophone solo and the work of this instrument is the bright 
spot of the record, It is as modern and rhythmical as the rest is old- 
fashioned and jazzy—like an oasis in the desert. 

But one cherry doesn’t make a cake, and if I had my way this band 
wouldn’t be allowed to record fox-trots, so you can realise that I am 
happy to find that its remaining titles are a waltz, Rocky Mountain 
L y (v) (Col. CB289), two one-steps (these no longer rank as modern 
dance music), When the Guards are on parade (v) (Col. CB289) and 


v—With vocal refrain. 
Amer.—American artists recorded in America. 
All are fox-trots except where otherwise stated, 
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Goodbye (v) (Col. CB296), and two tangos (at least what they call tangos 
over here), My Marguerita (v) and I’ll keep you in my heart always (v) 
(both Col. CB290). As these sorts of things do not call for modern 
rhythmic style they are not so bad, for although Somers may be rhythmi- 
cally corny he is, as I have said, a musician. 


Two new Rumbas on Parlophone 

Those who like the quite straightforward melody dance record will 
find- some excellent examples in the Parlophone list. 

Sam Lanin’s Famous Players and Singers (Amer.) give pleasing 
“sweet” performances of Running between the raindrops (v) (Parlo. 
R943) and Think a little kindly of me (v), and in rather brighter vein of 
It looks like love (v) (last two Parlo. R956). 

The backing of R943 is the charming melody Were you sincere ? (v), 
tunefully played by Fred Rich and His Orchestra (Amer.), who are re- 
sponsible also for a bright rhythmical and rather hotter record of When 
I take my sugar to tea (R944). On the reverse of this is If you should 
ever need me (v) melodiously played by the Roof Garden Orchestra. 


Also there are two good samples of the 


Roy Fox in the West End 


Also I have four records by Roy Fox and His Band, who are now playing 
at the new Monseigneur Restaurant in Piccadilly. I believe the Prince 
of Wales was there on the opening night. 

The titles are By my side (v) and Fiesta (v) (both F2341), and, on 
F2351, I’m going to get you (v) and It must be true (v). As you know by 
now the style of thing Roy Fox does—not too hot, but stylish and well 
een and well played—lI need only say that all four are distinctly 
good, 
By the way, you may be interested to hear that Roy Fox and His Band 
are due to commence broadcasting from the Monseigneur shortly. They 
may have done so by the time this is in your hands. 

I think in future we shall have to pay more attention to The Million- 
Airs, a recording combination directed now, I understand, by Arthur 
Lally, the well-known saxophonist. They not only play well but produce 
their numbers cleverly. 

For instance, into a characteristic version of When the Guards 
are on parade (one-step) (v) (Decca F2353) they introduce various 
national tunes, including At the Battle of 

Waterloo and Men of Harlech, and there 





Cuban Son (incorrectly but more popularly 
known here as Rumba) rhythm, as com- 
mercialised in America. The tunes are 


is some skilful work by the drummer, who 
syncopates the military beats. On the 





Mama Inez (pronounced Mom-e-nez) (v) 
and African Lament (v) (Parlo. R954). The 
name of the band is given as the Cuban Rumba 
Orchestra (Amer.), but I have reason to 
believe it is one of the well-known dance bands 
which appear regularly in the Parlophone lists. 


After hearing these American discs, the 
only English-played Parlo. dance records— 
Happy I found you (v) and a 6-8, My Tempta- 
tion, both by Scott-Wood and His Band (Parlo. 
R955)—are rather tragic. In fairness to this 
stodgy, rather mediocre band I must say it 
has not been helped by the recording, which 
makes its lower register sound jumbled. 


Brunswick 

Of the Brunswicks I like best Let’s get 
friendly (v) and Boy, oh Boy, I’ve got it bad (v) 
by Nick Lucas and His Crooning Troubadours 
(Amer.) (both 1141). Played cleanly and 
easily in slow fox-trot tempo, these per- 
formances are polished and rather more 
interesting generally than the usual American 
commercial dance records. Nick Lucas 
croons a vocal chorus in each title. 


I am delighted to find that an English 
comedy number, Fine Alpine Milkman (v) by 
Leslie Sarony, is apparently going well in 
America. It is being played over there by 
Ben Bernie and His Band, whose record of it 
appears in the Brunswick list (1146). As a 
comedy performance Bernie has done it well. 
The backing is Fiesta (v) by the same band, 
which is good entertainment if only for the 
happy, inconsequent atmosphere which 
Bernie inspires into his vocal effects (yes, 
they are by Bernie himself) and a vocal by a 





THE BEST OF THE MONTH. 


DANCE BANDS. 

African Lament by The Cuban Rumba 
Orchestra (Parlo. R954). 

Fourteen Rollicking Sailors and My 
brother makes the noises for the 
talkies by Jack Hylton’s Orchestra 
(H.M.V. B6024). 

I’m gonna get you and Were you sincere ? 
by Ambrose’s Orchestra (H.M.V. 
B6022). 

It looks like love and It must be true by 
Ambrose’s Orchestra (H.M.V. B6018). 

Oh ! Rosalita by Jack Hylton’s Orchestra 
(H.M.V. B6015). 


HOT VOCAL. 
Roll on, Mississippi, roll on and Shout, 
sister, shout by The Three Boswell 
Sisters (Bruns. 1136). 


HOT DANCE BANDS. 

Creol2 Rhapsody (Parts I and II) by 7'he 
Jungle Band (Bruns. 1145). 

Old Man Blues by The Harlem 
Footwarmers (Parlo R942—New 
‘“* Rhythm-Style ” Series No. 78). 

Put on your old grey bonnet and White 
Jazz by The Casa Loma Orchestra 
(Bruns, 1144). 

Tiger Rag by Louis Armstrong’s Orchestra 
(Parlo. R042——New ** Rhythm-Style” 
Series No. 77). 








reverse they play a 6-8, Shake and let us be 
friends (v). Incidentally, Decca have 
labelled When the Guards are on parade 6-8 
also. It happens to be in common time and is 
a march, but I suppose it would be asking too 
much to expect recording companies to know 
the difference. I suppose I ought to be 
satisfied that they haven't called it a fox- 
trot! 


Henry Hall 


I noticed last month that Henry Hall and 
His Gleneagles Hotel Band had been recorded 
by Decca, but as the first records weren’t too 
good I thought I'd give the band a chance 
before mentioning them. 

This month I have four more titles by 
them—Song of Songs (v) and It looks like love 
(v), which are on F2345, and on F2336 Hello, 
Beautiful (v) and When your lover has gone 
(v). I can only say they are disappointing. 
The band, which is a six-piece combination, 
is at any rate interesting over the Radio, but 
it appears to have been augmented for 
recording, which has destroyed its indivi- 
duality and the result is just ordinary. 


The Lyricals 


Those who heard Harry Roy and His 
Lyricals, now playing at the Bat Club, over 
the Radio may be interested to learn that 
they have been recorded by Parlophone. 

The titles are I’ve got it, but it don’t do me 
no good and Without Love (Parlo. R945). 

The combination, which may be described 
as cabaret entertainment, is four strong. 
The instrumentation is piano, guitar, drums 





fine Spanish tenor. 

Ben Bernie and His Orchestra have recorded also Whistling in the 
dark (v) (Bruns. 1142), a good tuneful number in which Bernie has 
some fun at the expense of the whistling by the boys, and Aw revoir, 
pleasant dreams (v) (Bruns. 1143), which they play in slow tempo and 
quite straight. It is tuneful if not outstanding. The backings are 
respectively Since an angel like Mary loves a devil like me (v) by Jacques 
Renard and His Orchestra (Amer.) and J surrender, dear (v) by Earl 
Burtnett and His Los Angeles Orchestra (Amer.), which are both very 
** commercial.” 


Decca 
At time of going to press all the Deccas do not seem to have arrived. 
Among the best I have are, I think, J’ve found what I wanted in you (v) 
and Wha'd ja do to me ? (F2305), The name of the band is given as the 
Phantom Players, which, I think, covers the identity of a recording 
combination under the direction of “ Spike’? Hughes, the bass player. 
The performances are stylish and rhythmical. 


and clarinet doubling saxophone, but it relies equally on its rhythmic 
singing, which is more up to date than the instrumental side. The pianist 
has a delightful touch, but his style is old-fashioned. The worst feature 
of the combination is, however, the “ Jazzy’ Ted Lewis-Boyd Senter 
style of the clarinet, and I sincerely congratulate Harry Roy on having 
given us the minimum of this. If he is wise he will cut it out 
altogether next time. 


Hot Vocal 
The Boswell Sisters again 
I am sure you will all be delighted to learn that those unique modern 


rhythm singers, The Three Boswell Sisters, are again in the Brunswick 
list, this time with Roll on, Mississippi, roll on and Shout, sister, shout 
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(Bruns. 1136) (Amer.), two numbers based on the negro spirituels, and 
although those who have not heard the records may not believe it pos- 
sible, to my mind the Sisters are even better than they were last 
month. 

Perhaps this statement will be even more surprising when I add that, 
while the accompaniments are orchestral, they are not by the Dorsey 
Brothers this time. In some ways it is better. The Dorsey Brothers 
did some wonderful stuff in the Boswell Sisters’ records of When I take 
my sugar to tea and Wha’d ja do to me ? (Bruns. 1113), but it is quite 
possible that many thought they were rather too much en evidence, 
and that their accompaniments made the record too rich, like pudding 
with too many spicy ingredients. Anyway, this time the orchestra is 
less of a feature and more of an accompaniment, and the delightful 
Sisters are thus thrown into stronger relief. 

On no account must you miss this record. From every aspect both 
sides are the last word in originality and technique, and will entertain 
you more each time you hear them. 

Incidentally, I have had a charming letter from the Boswell Sisters, 
thanking me for my remarks about their previous records. I hope they 
will write to me again and tell me all about themselves, their work and 
their history. If they do I'll pass it on to you. 


Hot Rhythm Records 
A New Parlophone “‘ Rhythm-Style ”’ Booklet 


I have just received from the Parlophone Company their second booklet 
of chats on their New * Rhythm-Style ” Records. It deals with Nos. 45- 
78 inclusive. 

I must confess that I have found it of absorbing interest. 

Although it is couched in the usual enthusiastic terms that one 
generally finds in propaganda matter, it doesn’t exaggerate unduly, 
gives a good deal of real information, including the personnels of many 
of the bands, and draws attention to aspects of the records which might 
not always be obvious, thus enabling one to understand the performances 
better, and so enjoy them the more. 

Nor does it end at that. Having read the booklet through the reader 
will find that he is not only better equipped to enjoy the records with which 
it deals, but that he has, provided he can put two and two together, 
had the whole subject of modern dance music explained to him, been 
shown what factors are of importance, what are not, and from what 
aspects it should be considered and judged. 

The only fault I have to find with it is that it does not give quite as 
much information as it might about the artists themselves. 

However, one can’t have everything, and I certainly advise everyone 
to get this booklet, not excluding those who profess to dislike hot music, 
for it will show it to them in a new light which may enable them to find 
entertainment in it. 

The booklet is obtainable, free of charge, from all gramophone dealers, 
or in case of difficulty a postcard to the Parlophone Co., Ltd., 81, City 
Road, London, E.C.1, will bring it by return of post. 


Duke Ellington’s New Rhapsody 


One of the most interesting of the more advanced modern rhythmic 
records I have heard for a long time is a new work by Duke Ellington 
entitled Creole Rhapsody, parts 1 and 2 of which, played by Ellington 
and His Jungle Band (Amer.), are on a 10 in. Brunswick (No. 1145). 

Creole Rhapsody is all in Blues rhythm and idiom, but there its 
similarity to the simple Blues songs which do duty as dance music 
finishes. It departs completely from the set, and rather cheap and 
hackneyed, verse and chorus form which hitherto seems to have been 
employed for all tunes which can claim to be genuine Blues. We find 
instead piquant themes cleverly interwoven, and developed and presented 
with all the ingenuity and imagination which have gained Ellington his 
reputation of being one of the most original protagonists of the modernist 
trend of musical thought. In this respect the orchestration—also by 

n—alone is a work of art. 

It is quite likely that the facts that the work is not only all in the one 
measure and tempo, but also in Blues idiom and rhythm, will prevent 
it from appealing to lovers of classical music. Nevertheless, as a study 
on negro race music, it is worthy of a place among the best of the lighter 
modern classics, and I am hoping that some of the less conservative 
of the more prominent critics will give it the applause I think it deserves. 

Still, whatever the critics may think, one thing which is certain is 
that those who like modern hot music will revel in it, for it is hot in 
every sense of the word. 

The delightful piano passages in both parts are played by Ellington 
himself. 






Yet another Tiger Rag 


An amazing new version of Tiger Rag by Louis Armstrong and His 
Orchestra (Amer.) appears in the Parlophone New “ Rhythm-Style ’’ 
Series (R942—N. “ K.-S.” Series 77). 

Already about fifteen other recordings of this classic of ‘‘ Jazz” have 
been issued in this country, and some have been decidedly hot, but 
compared with this hectic riot of rhythm, colour and stunts they are so 
many icebergs. 

You can please yourself whether, or not, you take it seriously. Per- 
sonally, I find it so fantastic that, while I marvel at its ingenuity, and 
the amazing instrumental technique it exhibits (for instance, the clarinet 
in the first chorus), I look upon it as a glorious joke—but, don’t forget, 
a good joke is worth 3s. any day, particularly to those who understand 
the subject at the expense of which the laugh is raised, and so can appre- 
ciate clever satire on, and ironic usage of, its finer points. 

Armstrong is just a natural genius. Let him hear a couple of choruses 
of crazy rhythm, and he just shuts his eyes and plays from his soul. 
Here we see him simply as a big mischievous baby. If anything happens 
to appeal to his sense of humour he immediately shows himself to be 
possessed of a brilliant wit. Apparently he has seen the joke (as well as 
the rhythm!) of this version of Tiger Rag, which accounts for his having 
shanghaied for his trumpet solos with which the performance ends 
everything he has ever heard, from a Sousa March to Grand Opera. If 
you should feel that this only shows lack of originality, let me draw 
your attention to the delightful way he caricatures snatches of these 
tunes, which always were rotten music, although apparently it needed 
Armstrong to prove it to a good many. 3 

The performance contains quite a number of new effects, which in 
due course will be “‘ commercialised ” and reflected in a tame form in the 
more orthodox dance music. Amongst these is the saxophone break 
following the trombone solo. Actually it consists of just one and the 
same note, continued over two bars, but so interpreted that it shows, 


. firstly, the first and third beats in the bars (these are the strong beats 


and the fundamentals of rhythm) and, secondly, the eight quavers in 
each of the bars. Its rhythmic urge is surprising. 


Daring Ellington Orchestration 


Practically all through the record you will find the saxophones used 
for rhythm and working with the rhythmic instruments. This is not 
new, but the white heat generated by the way the unusual rhythms are 
interpreted undoubtedly is. 

The brass echoing calls by the saxophones in the last chorus against 
the already ultra hot trumpet solo by Armstrong is the culmination of 
what I can only say has been an orgy. Nevertheless the effect would 
be ordinary were it not for the fact that the calls and echoes, each of 
which occupies four beats, always start, not on the first beats of the 
bars where one would expect them to, but on the third, thus producing 
an effect of counter-rhythm (just to make it more difficult to follow: as 
though there were not enough going on). 

On the reverse is another unusually hot record of Old Man Blues, from 
the film ‘Check and Double Check,” by The Harlem Footwarmers, 
otherwise Duke Ellington and His Orchestra(Amer.). Ellington, who does 
all his own orchestration, has some really brilliant stuff in this arrange- 
ment. It is very modern and needs hearing a number of times before 
it can all be understood, but the more one gets the hang of it the more 
one realises how ingenious it all is. Whereas Tiger Rag is just huge fun, 
Old Man Blues is a record to think about and study. 


Sequel to Casa Loma Stomp 


Described as the Casa Loma Orchestra (Amer.), Parlophone’s famous 
O.K. Rhythm Kings (see page 596 of THE GRAMOPHONE of last May) 
have turned up in the Brunswick lists. You can’t possibly mistake 
them. 

In addition to two commercial titles, J wanna be around my baby all 
the time (v) and When I take my sugar to tea (v) (both Bruns. 1140), 
which are quite good of their kind, the band has two really wonderful 
hot performances in quick tempo, White Jazz and Put on your old grey 
bonnet (v) (both Bruns. 1144). 

White Jazz is the same kindof thing as Casa Loma Stomp, which the 
band made for Parlophone, and if I say it is just as good that is giving it 
about as high praise as one well could. 

The other side, however, is if anything hotter. Its main difference 
from White Jazz is that there is more solo and less ensemble work. 
There are hot solos by tenor saxophone, trombone, piano, trumpet and 
clarinet, and in saying that those by tenor saxophone and piano are the 
best, I imply nothing against the others. 

Sir John Reith was quite right when he said, as quoted by 
the Eveniny Standard of Saturday, June 20th last, “‘ They have 
some very fine dance orchestras in America.” 

EpGar JACKSON. 
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GRAND PRIX DU DISQUE 


The French literary weekly Candide, edited in Paris, has 
vigorously stood up in the defence of what the men-in-the- 
street would call ‘‘highbrow’’ music by instituting the annual 
“Grand Prix du Disque,’’ which is to reward with prizes 
totalling 25,000 francs the best productions of the French 
gramophone industry. 

One of the aims of the founders has been to attract the 
attention of the great majority of the public upon those records 
of classical or sacred music that are deridingly called by the 
manufacturers themselves ‘‘de la cire invendable’’ (unsale- 
able wax)! The prizes are, however, not exclusively reserved 
to the unmarketable wax, but to all. best discs of the following 
six classes: orchestral music, chamber music, instrumental 
music, song, light music (I use here ‘“‘light music’’ as the 
literal translation for ‘‘musique légére,”’ but it must be under- 
stood that this term in French applies not only to English 
light music, but also to cabaret singing) and diction. 

The jury was composed as follows: M. Gustave Charpentier 
(composer of ‘‘Louise’’), General Ferrie (to whom some 
attribute the invention of the wireless valve), Madame 
Lucienne Bréval (of the Opéra), Madame Colette (the famous 
writer), M. Jacques Copeau (playwright and actor), MM. 
Maurice Emmanuel, Jean Périer, Emile Vuillermoz, M. 
Maurice Ravel (the composer), M. Maurice Yvain (who wrote 
successful musical comedies) and M. Dominique Sordet (the 
well-known French gramophone critic). 


These were the records selected by the jury out of a big 
collection : — 
1. Orchestral. Prélude a Vaprés-midi Wun faune, by 
Debussy, conducted by M. Straram, and chosen 
unanimously by the committee (Columbia). 


to 


. Chamber Music. Sonata for violin and piano, by 
Debussy, played by Cortot and Thibaud (H.M.V.). 


3. Instruments. (a) With orchestra, Concerto in F minor, 
by Chopin, played by Mme. Marguerite Long 
' (Columbia). (b) Solos, Chorale in A, for organ, by 
César Franck, played by M. Tournemire (Polydor) ; 
La Jeune Fille au Jardin, for piano, by Monpou, 
played by Mlle. Tagliaferro (H.M.V.). 

4. Song. Cavatine (La Norma), by Bellini, sung by 
Madame Ninon Vallin (Odeon). Mme. Vallin’s 
principal rivals were Mme. Ritter-Ciampi and M. 
Thill. 


5. Light Music. Parlez-moi d’amour (Tell me words of 
love), sung by Mlle. Lucienne Boyer (Columbia). 
Suppose, sung by Miss Josephine Baker, the 
mulatto bananas famed dancer (Columbia). 
Lise et Colin, sung by M. Robert Marino (Pathé). 

3. Diction. La voix humaine (The Human Voice), a 
play by Cocteau, acted by Madame Berthe Bovy, 
of the Comédie-Francaise (Columbia). Le Cirque 
de Bilboquet, played by Bilboquet, the well-known 
clown of Radio-Paris. 


or 


fon) 


Among those who were the most astonished by the results, 
writes M. Dominique Sordet, are the managers of certain 
gramophone records firms. Such discs as the Cavatine from 
Norma and the Franck Chorale have hitherto received rather 
a cool welcome from the public. Why give a prize to such 
records, which only appeal to a small portion of gramophone 
lovers? The reply of Candide is that the wise selection 
of their jury will perhaps help to raise the artistic level of 
the ‘‘Frangais moyen’’ (the average Frenchman) and that one 
day he will have on his record shelves the Franck Chorale as 
well as accordion solos and low-brow burlesque sketches. 


LoviIs QUIEVREUX, 


THE KNELL OF THE CURFEW 


‘‘The gramophone lately replaced the chimes in the belfry 
of Stoke Poges.”” Well, well, what are we coming to? Is 
this Progress? Or shall we say, with the brief lucidity of the 
vicar of a neighbouring parish, that we feel compelled to 
intimate that we find ourselves totally unable to convince 
ourselves of the inevitable efficacy of this latest lamentable 
incursion of the mechanical into the realms of the spiritual— 
one of the numerous manifestations of that deplorable spirit 
of materialism . left orating. I dare say many 
readers missed the sportive efforts of the competitors who, at 
The Observer’s invitation, diverted themselves in versification on 
this theme, so I quote a sample or two, with acknowledgments 
to the ingenious authors. E. M. P. began: 

Now the loud Speaker, with discordant bray, 
From yonder tow’r affrights the ev’ning star ; 

And, hurtling madly on his homeward way, 
Some rustic Segrave drives the furious car. 

The winner, Mr. Charles Sayer, prettily parodied the authentic 
strain : 

The gramophone records the close of day. 
A line of motors honks across the lea. 

The newly-rich move swiftly on their way, 
To gain a respite from their ennui. 


No farther seek their failings to deplore, 
As o’er the air the curfew tolls its knell ; 
They pass away with one nerve-shatt’ring roar, 
And leave behind a silence—and a smell ! 


Another stage in the relegation of the ringers (or, as my friend 
the vicar might caustically describe it, the commercialisation 
of the campanological art) has come; mark this, from an 
evening paper: ‘‘ Wedding bells, reproduced from a gramo- 
phone record, and amplified by loud speakers with a normal 
range of three miles, were played to-day for a marriage at All 
Souls’ Church, Langham-place, W.’’ Mark it with horror, 
you B.B.C.-ites who will shortly be housed next door to All 
Souls’! I fear some of the souls in Broadcasting House may 
be in grievious danger when these campanological chickens 
come home to roost. 

Will the gramophone and loud speaker help to hurry musi- 
cians into the gutter or the grave by displacing organists too? 
Shall we have these first and last marriage rites—the Lohengrin 
and the Mendelssohn march—upon the gramophone, or turned 
on from Broadcasting House by touching abutton? The piano- 
player has already been used to supply the solo part in a 
concerto. Is it possible that even the shaggy virtuoso is 
threatened with doom? I suppose we may soon have a Robot 
pianist—or do I hear someone interject that there are already 
too many of them? What, sir, there is one next door that 
you would be delighted to present to the nation... ? 
Talking of organists’ démmerung, I observed a remark by a 
parson at a church council meeting that sounded ominous, though 
I fancy it does not mean quite what it says. They were dis- 
cussing voluntaries, and this gentleman remarked: ‘‘ At my 
church last Sunday we had no music at all during the collection ; 
the choir just sang an anthem instead.” Well, it does amount 
to that sometimes, I agree. 

The passion for mechanism in church may have something 
to do with the fascination that twiddling knobs has for the 
clergy. I know quite a number of parsons who are fearfully 
keen on getting Slumpo-Chinzovia on two valves. If things 
develop much further, we shall have to start a League for 
Silent Music-making, after the fashion that, I am told, prevails 
on certain occasions in Japan. I gather, from a newspaper 
reference to Chamberlain’s ‘“‘ Things Japanese,” that at some 


' religious festivals a band of court musicians performs a silent 


concert. Lest the music should fall on ears unworthy of it, 
and so be profaned, the players go through the motions of 
playing, but make no sound. How many sweet uses of this 


balm we can all think of ! 
W. R. ANDERSON 
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This Month’s Biography 





ALEXANDER GLAZOUNOV 


If great art depends on suffering and struggle, Alexander 
Glazounov, born at St. Petersburg in 1865, laboured under a 
severe handicap, for his life up to 1917 resembled the placid 
existence of cattle grazing in rich pastures. He was the son 
of a publisher, and at the age of nine he took lessons in theory 
and pianoforte playing. He was 14 before he heard an 
orchestra, which experience inspired him with the desire to 
compose. About this time he met Balakirev, who advised him 
to take a course of general study, including the classics. He 
was put under Rimsky-Korsakov, and made phenomenal pro- 
gress, so that a year or two later he actually composed his first 
symphony. A public performance was successful and the 
audience was startled to see a youth of 16 in student’s uniform 
acknowledge its applause. The work was later re-scored and 
had a performance at Weimar, when Liszt was present; he 
was favourably impressed, and congratulated Glazounov. In 
1883 he passed’ to the University and joined the orchestra. 
He exhibited a marvellous memory, and could reproduce nearly 
all he heard. We owe the Overture to Prince Igor (Borodine) 
to this gift, as Glazounov orchestrated it from his recollection 
of Borodine’s rendering at the piano. He attracted the atten- 
tion of the famous music publisher Belaiev, a generous patron 
of composers, and this with Liszt’s good opinion, and the 
growing success of his compositions, led to general popularity 
in Russia and abroad. In 1886 he dedicated his second sym- 
phony to Liszt, whose influence it reveals. In 1889 he con- 
ducted hhis own works at the Paris Exhibition, including 
Stenka Razin, the concerts being organised by Belaiev ; in 1892 
he was made second conductor of the Imperial Russian Mus‘cal 
Society, and in 1905 he became Director of the Conservatoire 
at St. Petersburg, on the quarrel of that institution with the 
then Director, Rimsky-Korsakov. He had been a professor 
there since 1900. His popularity is reflected in his being asked 
to compose a work for a festival in Chicago (1882). He con- 
ducted his Fourth and Fifth Symphonies in London in 1897 
and in 1901 a Cantata was performed at Leeds. From 1905 
to the present day he has filled various posts and taken an 
active part in the musical life of St. Petersburg and Moscow. 
Since the revolution Glazounov has endured great hardship, 
and it is ironical that, having escaped adversity and enjoyed 
prosperity and success up to the age of 52, his later years 
should witness an upheaval in his circumstances. His fidelity 
to the cause of music, amidst conditions which have caused 
many of his colleagues to leave Russia, must compel admira- 
tion. His music was at first influenced by the Nationalist 
school, leaning towards the graphic and picturesque, but later 
on he turned to classical models, notably Brahms, and sought 
only to express abstract beauty in his works. These reveal a 
wonderful gift for technical mastery in handling the 
orchestra, original harmony and piquant rhythm. A faculty 
for rich and exotic colouring is also his. His music is seldom 
marked by deep emotion and is rarely subjective. To sum 
up, Glazounov is a superb master of the orchestra, an eloquent 
stylist, and a creator of much that is poetic and formally 
beautiful. He wrote eight symphonies, and a mass of other 
works. The fine Sixth Symphony should be recorded first. 
He wrote beautiful ballet music, and the following are superb 
examples: H.M.V. C1752-4, Scénes de Ballet, fine recording 
and brilliant music; Col. LX16-18 and 29-30, The Seasons, 


splendid recording and playing, and gorgeous music. Of the 
two series, try H.M.V. C1754, Polonaise and Waltz (a 
brilliant record), and Col. LX17 (also very striking). Stenka 


Razine (sym. poem), an interesting work, is on Polydor 95088-9 
and Col. L2183-4. On H.M.V. 1492 is Valse de Concert (San 
Fran. Sym. Orch.), a fit rival to the Rosenkavalier Waltz. 

Riewarp Hott. 








Collectors’ Corner 


The records in the celebrity list referred to in this column 
in May (p. 603) were remarkably good, taken as a whole. 
Certainly the first Kubeliks were not specially successful, but 
they are interesting as representing the great fiddler in the 
days of his greatest fame; the unaccompanied performance 
of the Sextette from Lucia is an astounding affair. Like the 
Calvé and Suzanne Adams records, and those of Bispham, 
Santley, and the Sistine Choir, Kubelik’s were afterwards 
transferred to the black label list. Calvé’s 10in. records, which 
were made in London in 1903, are very scarce, She did two 
of the Seguidilla, on the same number, I believe: into one of 
which—that I do not possess—the diva is reputed to have 
slipped a hearty ‘“‘damn”! She certainly interpolates a 
sotto voce remarks of her own while singing Voi lo sapete, 
without in any way impairing the beauty of the expressive 
cantabile which immediately follows. 

Suzanne Adams’ records have been accused of “ rattling ”’ 
accompaniments, but I think the fault used to lie with the 
gramophones, as electric reproduction has clearly shown that 
the old records were very much better than their makers 
suspected. Surely her Jewel Song is an absolute model of 
how this air should be sung, and might well be noted by some 
so-called Marguerites of these days; the piano, when played 
electrically, does not rattle in the least—in spite of a wrong 
note by the accompanist ! 

Suzanne Adams had a voice of wonderful purity and power 
of expression, combined with a charming appearance and 
personality. I remember her particularly in the series of 
performances of Don Giovanni under Richter in 1904, in which 
Destinn made her London debut. 

Speaking of Destinn reminds me that her first records were 
issued as Fonotipia, but were soon transferred to Odeon. I 
have, in the latter form, the T’rovatore—Ave Maria combination. 
The latter I consider to be the finest rendering ever recorded : 
although essentially a dramatic soprano, the absolute ease 
and certainty with which she takes the high note is a revelation. 
Destinn started singing for H.M.V. about 1907, but it was a 
few years before she took her place in the red label list. 

One of the most curious little records was the La Donna é 
mobile by De Lucia; one verse only is given, and that is 
phrased so oddly as to be unique: the two last bars of the air 
proper, however, are exquisite. Indeed, it would be difficult to 
over-praise this almost forgotten singer, who flourished in 
the nineties, and was a most engaging stage figure. His 
Canio has certainly never been equalled, both for its intensely 
human qualities and consistently artistic singing. He sang 
much with Ancona, another early recorder, who was in every 
way as fine an artist in his own line. These two in Jl Barbiere 
di Siviglia, with the great little Pini-Corsi and the great big 
Arimondi, gave the most marvellous exhibition of operatic 
team-work I have ever seen: the performances during the 
Tetrazzini period did not approach it. His records from this 
opera, some with Pini-Corsi, are still on sale. 

De Lucia sang also for Fonotipia : I have recently unearthed 
a couple of these records, and they are the best I have heard 
of this make, though Bonci’s were generally good. 

Bonci was another tenor in the “‘ royal line’ ; in many ways 
he was not unlike De Lucia ; and if his voice was more powerful 
I should say, from recollection, that he lacked De Lucia’s 
finer points as an exponent of “‘ bel canto.” I heard him in 
Il Barbiere also, and wondered whether he was making up 
with a large voice for a small stature. He also made Columbia 
records, but Fonotipia had caught him in his best period, 
assuming other things to have been equal. I think that the 





' Che gelida manina, which he made for Fonotipia, is magnifi- 


cent. I wonder how many remember the fine sample record 
with which this Company introduced itself to this country ; 
on one side was a marvellous La Donna é mobile by Bonci, and 
on the other was Drdla’s Souvenir by Kubelik. 

P. G. Hurst. 
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TRADE WINDS AND IDLE ZEPHYRS 


An Alarming Gramophone 


This combination of gramophone and alarm clock can hardly 
claim a place in the world of musical instruments, though it 
admirably fulfils the purpose for which it is designed. It 
consists of a reliable 24-hour clock to which, rather in- 
geniously, is fitted a Peter Pan gramophone capable of playing 
12 or 10-inch records. The idea is, that when one retires to 
bed the alarm is set to the time one wishes to rise, a record is 
placed on the turntable and the needle and sound-box placed 
in position. A few hours later the clock automatically releases 
the brake on the gramophone motor and the bed-chamber is 
immediately filled with the strains of Mendelssohn’s Spring 
Song or Was it a Dream?—or whatever record one previously 
chooses. 


Service 

There is little doubt that by providing facilities for their 
accredited dealers to gain first-hand theoretical and practical 
knowledge of radio sets and radio-gramophones, the Gramo- 
phone and Marconiphone Com- 
panies are doing the public and 
the wireless trade in general a 
really good turn. We have long 
had the opinion that the gramo- 
phone and wireless dealer of the 
future must not be content with 
trying to sell and demonstrate ; 
he must, if he wishes to retain 
his prestige, be thoroughly con- 
versant with at least the minor 
intricacies of wireless and elec- 
trical reproduction. 

Time .only will tell how far 
the enterprising dealer-training 
schemes of H.M.V. and Marconi- 
phone are _ successful. But 
judging by what we saw the 
other day at the Dagenham 
service schools, success seems 
assured. Here in one room there 


were dealers, or their assistants, THE SERVICE DEPARTMENT AT DAGENHAM 


thoroughly engrossed in a lecture 

on the theoretical side of wireless and electrical amplifica- 
tion and in an adjoining workshop others were hard 
at work assembling 521 radio-gramophones, radio sets, 
H.M.V. automatic reproducers and even portable gramo- 
phones. Actually the H.M.V. and Marconiphone service 
schools are conducted separately; the one in progress was the 
H.M.V. Clearly a step in the right direction. 


Graham Farish 


A simple and effective device for closing the gap between 
the glass of a screened-grid valve and the screen itself has 
been produced by Graham Farish Ltd. It consists of a closely 
wound spring metal ring—not unlike a shirt armband—which 
is placed over the glass portion of the valve protruding through 
the screen. Good contact between Amulet and screen is 
ensured by the taper of the valve itself. As it is not always 
desirable to make the hole in the screen exactly the same size 
as the valve, owing to the varying diameters of different 
miakes, this little accessory will effectively close the gap and 
incidentally increase the stability of the receiver, even though 
the hole in the screen is 3-inch larger than the diameter of 
the valve. The Amulets cost 6d. each. 





Ferrantt Receivers 

In two new lists just issued by Ferranti Ltd., three Console 
receivers and models 21 and 22 are admirably portrayed. The 
Consoles are three-stage A.C. sets fitted with pick-up plugs and 
sockets and moving coil speaker. The Senior and Junior Con- 
soles are also fitted with self-contained aerials. The receivers 21 
and 22 are two-stage A.C. instruments. Number 21 is designed 
to tune in any medium or long-wave transmissions and number 
22 is supplied permanently tuned to two definite wave-lengths, 
which must be specified at the time of ordering. It has been 
designed specially for the reception of the Regional stations, 
either London or Northern. The price of this Regional 
receiver is £16. ; 


Verb. Sap. 


A Calais hotel proprietress has been fined 5,000 francs for 
causing interference with radio programmes by using a faulty 
electric gramophone motor. Whether the fault was one that 
gradually developed owing to negligence or whether it was due 
to faulty design we cannot say, 
but it behoves all intending pur- 
chasers to apply one or two 
practical tests as indicated in 
“Buying a Radio-Gramophone”’ 
on page 29 of last month’s issue. 
Of course, with induction motors 
such as the new Collaro, radio- 
frequency interference is practi- 
cally impossible. 


PorterP.M. Speakers 

Since the review of the Porter 
permanent magnet speaker was 
published in our April 1931 
issue, modifications were decided 
upon and subsequently carried 
out; the cone is now 7 inches 
diameter, as against 6 inches in 
the original model, and _ the 
magnet is now totally enclosed 
in a spun aluminium dust cover. 
The price remains the same 
—£3 5s. Od.—and the performance slightly improved. 
Incidentally the resistance of the speech coil is approximately 
10 ohms, and thus the speaker should be suitable for use as 
an auxiliary with the H.M.V. 521 radio-gramophone. For 
use with high impedance outputs the Porter multi-ratio trans- 
former is a useful link between set and speaker, providing 
4 ratios: 17:1, 25:1, 30:1, and 40:1. The current-carrying 
capacity is 80 m.a. It is good value at 21s. 


Beltona 

In the 1931-32 Beltona accessory iist published by the 
Murdoch Trading Company practically everything one needs 
for a gramophone is included. Whether you be a steel or 
non-ferrous needle enthusiast, whether you prefer mica to 
aluminium diaphragms, if you are studying the problem of 
record storage, or contemplating the purchase of new motor 
springs, a new motor—spring or clectric—your needs are 
catered for in this concise catalogue. 

To dealers, for whom it is primarily intended, it should 
prove an ‘‘Open Sesame’’ not only to things gramophonic 
but also to the wireless accessory side of the musical trade. 
To bona fide dealers the catalogue costs one perny stamp. 
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examination of the Questionnaire, how many readers take 

an interest in my random Technical Talks. But I shall 
have to disappoint them again this month. I have been having 
a holiday—rather a busman’s holiday, it is true, but that is 
often the most entertaining kind. I have not built an amplifier 
nor even listened to a radio programme for months. I have 
played about a bit with pick-ups, but not very seriously. 
Instead, I have been having a refresher course by going round 
to old friends and taking stock of what is happening. Then, 
too, there has been my annual dose of ear-straightening at 
Covent Garden—but that is another story. 

Perhaps the most interesting visit I paid was the one to the 
Gramophone Company’s research department at Hayes. It is 
not often that one gets an opportunity of penetrating into this 
“holy of holies,’ but on this occasion there was a more 
welcoming spirit, different even from that of two years ago, 
and as far as the Poles from that of a decade ago. It is a 
healthy sign. The company have only had their own reticence 
to blame if in the past a large and important section of the 
gramophone public has come to the conclusion that the so- 
called gramophone science has been little more than advertising 
bluff. Of course, that idea is totally wrong; the laboratories 
at Hayes are amongst the best for staff and equipment that 
this country can show. The care and ingenuity that are 
bestowed on the various problems that arise, and the open- 
mindedness with which possible explanations are discussed, 
would come as an eye-opener to many of my more supercilious 
readers. I happened to disagree with the generally accepted 
views in several respects, and my alternatives were keenly, even 
eagerly, argued out. I wish I were as sure that the Gramo- 
phone Company have as competent a listening staff as they have 
a scientific staff. This may sound presumptuous of me, but as 
I don’t know who the listeners are it may pass. What I am 
getting at is that in a business which is one of reproduction, 
whether of sound or of scenes or pictures or anything else, the 
standard must be determined by expert critics (not necessarily 
musical critics in this case either) and not by the scientific 
worker whose affair is analysis and synthesis. It is possible to 
have a proper scientific standard which has little relation to 


I: has been gratifying to hear from the Editor, after his 





actuality. One is reminded of the famous parody of a Tripos 
question which began: ‘‘An elephant whose weight may be 
neglected .’ There are several cases where the modern 


theory of sound reproduction has had to neglect the weight of 
the elephant. The curious thing is that a procedure of that 
sort may be well worth while; in fact, it often leads to a 
position where the weight can ultimately be allowed for, when 
a more direct process would have led to insuperable difficulties. 
(The mathematical astronomer will recognise the ‘‘problem of 
three bodies’’ as a typical case in point.) But I have digressed 
enough. So long as the Gramophone Company maintain their 
present sympathetic attitude to friendly critics one can have 
high hopes for future progress. And in my case it is not merely 
hope: I am prepared to bet on it as a certainty, though it may 
have to be a long-date bet. This much may be said with every 
confidence: The Gramophone Company will set the general 
standard in the future more definitely than they have done 
in the past. 

I say this deliberately even though I happen to hold the 
opinion that during the past six months or so Columbia 
recording of major works has been the better and that for 
quality of reproduction in acoustic gramophones the E.M.G. 
Mark XA and Mr. Ginn’s Expert Senior hold the palm. But 
there are signs that the tide of recording has already turned 


PEOPLE AND THINGS 


by P. WILSON 








again. (What could be better recording than the last Toti dal 
Monte record or Marek Weber’s A Night in Venice?) And 
if H.M.V. had ever really set themselves the task of designing 
an up-to-date external horn gramophone, my opinion might 
have been modified on the other count. As it is, I set myself 
the task a month or so ago of deciding between the merits of 
the Expert Senior and the Mark XA. Let me confess at once 
that in this I failed. I took the precaution of hearing them 
in ordinary living rooms; the rooms at Grape Street do not do 
the Mark XA anything like justice, and Mr. Ginn’s showroom, 
though better, is by no means good. There is no question that 
both instruments sound much better in home surroundings. 
My friend Mr. Gilman was host when I listened to the 
Mark XA and he demonstrated its merits with all his 
accustomed skill. For a fibre needle demonstration I could of 
course have found no better exponent. The Expert Senior I 
have heard at one or two places, notably at the home of our 
old friend Mr. Hanbury, of Banbury. Unfortunately, I have 
not even now had ian opportunity of hearing the two side by 
side, but I am confident that even if I did my difficulties would 
not be resolved. It may be that I have been getting my ear 
accustomed to my own standard of electrical reproduction. 
But though I certainly preferred, and very definitely preferred, 
that standard to either of the acoustic instruments, I do not 
think that is the full explanation of my difficulty. I fancy 
that the real answer is that both instruments give good 
approximations to true reproduction, wonderfully good 
approximations indeed, but they happen to approach the truth 
from different directions. Which of the two I should prefer 
would depend partly on the room I was using and partly on my 
mood at the time! I am not very comfortable about this con- 
clusion, particularly as I feel sure that thost of my readers 
would choose one or the other quite definitely. But then, I am 
also sure that they would not all choose alike! The Expert 
has definitely more volume and, I am inclined to think, a 
longer range. The Mark XA seems to score in delicacy, par- 
ticularly in quieter passages, and in smoothness of response. 
It does not go so deep in the bass, and thus the tone is rather 
harder in qualitv, but it seems to be more precisely defined. 
This is the best I can do by way of comparison, and perhaps it 
will be sufficient as a guide both to those readers who can hear 
the instruments for themselves and those who can’t. Now, if 
only one could take certain components from each instrument 
and build a conglomerate But when I come to think of 
it, even that might not satisfy me completely. I should also 
want to try a sound-+box that Mr. Wild demonstrated to me on 
an original Mark X instrument when I called to see him. The 
remarkable feature of that was clarity: every instrumental 
tone stood out clean and well-defined. It was perhaps lacking 
in bass, but the Expert horn should attend to that. And then, 
of course, I should want to try a Virtz sound-box. I haven’t 
had an opportunity of listening to one recently, but my former 
experiences with Mr. Virtz are not easily forgotten. 
The first sound-box Mr. Virtz made for me in the ‘‘old 
recording’’ days (I still have it) was such a joy that I could 
not forbear from writing to THe GraMorHoNE to share my 
discovery with others. Since then, of course, I have made 
and remade sound-boxes for myself, and have learned the 
why and wherefore of things, but the shadow of that old 
thrill still remains in my memory. My visit to Mr. Gilman’s 
brought back many of these old recollections, for I used to 
spend many a happy hour with him trying out our various 
boxes and discovering the hidden things in records. On this 
occasion we went back again to old times, comparing one of 
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the latest Meltrope Illa sound-boxes (with the Collet needle 
sockets) against one of his expensive hand-tuned models. It 
says not a little for modern manufacture that we had to 
listen very intently to find much difference. The special box 
had a little extra smoothness in the treble, but the Meltrope 
gave a slightly deeper bass. That was all. Experiences like 
this often tempt me to return to my old interest in designing 
and altering and tuning up acoustic gramophones. I don’t 
believe that we have got the utmost out of them even now, 
and their comparative simplicity has a charm of its own. 

On the whole, however, I think I shall stick to my new line 
and persevere with my electrical reproducers. My peripatetics 
have fortified me in one conclusion at which I had already 
arrived, and this has been confirmed again by my recent visits 
to Covent Garden. That is that most manufacturers of elec- 
trical reproducers aim at giving a heavier bass, and some 
of them a keener (not a higher) treble, than an ordinary 
living room will stand. The wispiness of the top strings and 
the fussiness of an orchestra generally are too often overladen. 
A thudding bass is not natural; indeed, it is surprising how 
weak the bass sounds at Covent Garden in passages of normal 
intensity. It is far quieter, though deeper and softer, than 
electrical reproducers usually display. It irks me not that 
such a conclusion is not in accordance with the ‘‘uniform 


> 


response’’ theory. 
where. 

It was this feeling of rightness of balance that pleased me s> 
much about the D.R.1 reproducer which E.M.G. have just 
produced. It has all the virtues of Mark XA, as well as some 
others that the acoustic instrument lacks. I have only heard 
it in that unsatisfactory basement room at Grape Street so 
far, but that one hearing was sufficient to demonstrate these 
features. The only other commercial sets that I have heard 
with quite the same quality are those that Mr. Godfrey 
produces. And this reminds me of Mr. Godfrey’s latest 
achievement. The wireless press has been all agog with super- 
heterodyne receivers during the past month or two. Well, Mr. 
Godfrey produced an all-mains super-het. just after Easter 
which seems to me to take the palm from them all. I have 
already heard from it ‘almost every European station (except 
common waves) mentioned in World Radio; and the striking 
thing is that, apart from atmospherics, which of course are 
very powerful just now, the quality from each is practically 
as good as a local station transmission. It is a bad time of 
year to judge of fading, but so far I have found none. This 
experience so excited my interest that I made up my mind to 
have a super het. of the same type for myself. So I may have 
something more definite to say on the subject before long. 


There must be a hidden elephant some- 


* * 


TECHNICAL REPORTS 


Pick-up Tests : Introductory Note 


The May issue contained reports on two pick-ups; _ this 
month two others are dealt with. In order that readers may 
be in a better position to judge for themselves the value of 
our findings in each case, it will be well to remind them of a 
few important points in connection with the measurement of 
the response of pick-ups. These have all been discussed 
fairly fully in these pages during the past year or so and it is 
not necessary therefore to go into any great detail here. 

It is generally considered that the ideal pick-up curve 
should show a rising characteristic at both ends of the scale 
from 250 cycles to at least 50 cycles in the bass and from 
4,500 cycles upwards in the treble in order to compensate for 
the falling off in the recording below and above these points. 
It is, however, open to question whether a response of this 
kind is in practice the ideal thing that it is commonly supposed 
to be. The following considerations must also be borne in 
mind :— 


(1) The measurement of response is made by means of 
constant frequency records where the amplitude of recording 
is considerably greater than on ordinary records. There is a 
good deal of evidence to show that a needle point behaves 
differently in following the grooves in the two types of record. 
In particular, high notes are more easily picked up from the 
ordinary record than from a constant note record. 

(2) The measurement does not discriminate between different 
frequencies in the output. A note of a certain frequency is 
supposed to be fed to the pick-up and the output voltage is 
measured. But this voltage may largely consist of notes of a 
different frequency altogether—harmonics or even clang 
tones—and in certain circumstances (e.g., if pick-up resonances 
are pronounced) surface noise and other unwanted effects may 
be responsible for a considerable proportion of the output. 

(3) A rising treble response due to a mechanical resonance 
almost invariably implies a pronounced surface noise in actual 
reproduction, 


(4) A heavy bass response tends to overload an amplifier 
easily, even though the actual volume of sound produced by the 
loud-speaker seems quite small. 

(5) In any case, the ideal response undoubtedly varies with 
room conditions. In a large room with a high roof a relatively 
greater response to very high and very low notes is required 
to achieve the illusion of realism. 


(6) The frequency response curve gives very little positive 
information about the behaviour of the pick-up to notes of 
different loudness or to sudden surges (transients). One can 
say this, however: that a frequency response curve which is 
peaky cannot help but mean improper treatment of loudness 
and transient phenomena. 

In the reports certain figures of output at different frequen- 
cies are given. We do not propose to print response curves 
in graphical form since these can be thoroughly misleading, 
not only because the particular scales chosen may be prin- 
cipally responsible in determining the visual impression of 
goodness or badness which the curve happens to convey, but 
also because it gives an appearance of scientific accuracy to a 
series of measurements which at best can only be very rough 
approximations determined by the particular circumstances 
in which the measurements are made (e.g., the actual readings 
vary with different needles from the same box and with the 
way in which they are inserted into the needle socket. (Burrs 
at the blunt end of a@ steel needle are responsible for much 
uncertainty.) For these reasons we have hesitated for some 
time before deciding even to give a number of key figures, 
and we ask readers to bear in mind that these figures only 
have a relative significance—there is no absolute validity 
about them, nor can there be at the present stage of develop- 
ment. The surest test for some time to come will be careful 
listening to the quality produced with a good amplifier and 
loud-speaker, and that of course necessarily includes a 
personal factor. Fortunately, or unfortunately, the personal 
factor seems to be the one of most importance in the general 
public’s judgment of such matters. 
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The Limit Pick-up. Price 32s. 6d. 

We stated in last month’s issue that the report on the Limit 
pick-up was held over. Since then, however, we have received 
a later model for review. This has been tested and the 
figures taken show that not only is the output larger, but 
more important still, the response has been greatly improved. 
There is a much better balance between high and low notes. 
As the pick-up is fitted with a device for varying the amount 
of damping applied to the upper arm of the armature, two 
sets of figures were taken; firstly with the damping as adjusted 
by the makers, and secondly with the damping adjusted by 
the aid of a Moullin voltmeter and H.M.V. constant frequency 
records, to give the maximum high note response. The differ- 
ence between the two settings was only slight and for this 
reason users will be well advised not to attempt any readjust- 
ment, as variations of the damping may alter the response 
completely. Furthermore, if the armature is too tightly 
damped premature record wear and needle buzz is likely to 
ensue. 

Perhaps the outstanding feature of the response is the 
large ‘bass output: at 33 cycles it is as much as 29 volts; 
at 79 cycles, 1-68 volts; at 104 cycles, 2:35 volts; at. 205 cycles, 
1:88 volts; and at 261 cycles, 2-2 volts. At this point it falls 
rapidly to 0-67 volts at 1,035 cycles, and then remains prac- 
tically level up to 2,500 cycles, after which there is an increase 
of 1-1 volts at 3,000 cycles. At 3,540 cycles the output falls 
to 0-75 volts and continues to fall to 0°56 volts at 3,900 cycles, 
0-32 volts at’ 4,450 cycles, 018 volts at 4,700 cycles, and 0-04 
volts at 5,160 cycles. Above this frequency no further readings 
were obtainable. These figures were obtained with a loud 
tone-needle, with the damping adjusted to give the maximum 
high note response. 

The troughs noted in the bass register just below 200 and 
100 cycles are probably due to carrying arm resonances; in 
actual listening, however, they are hardly discernible. 
Generally speaking, the quality is very good. The slight peak 
in the region of 3,000 cycles can be reduced by connecting a 
resistance in shunt with the pick-up and this has the effect 
also of reducing surface noise. A value of 150,000 ohms 
makes an appreciable difference. 

Needle buzz on all but the heaviest records is small. 

The pick-up is mounted on a nicely designed arm which is 
offset, is of good length and is spring relieved. The pick-up 
leads are connected to spring contacts in the free end of the 
arm and both the electrical and mechanical connection of the 
pick-up is achieved by a neat plug-in device, the electrical 
connection being effected by spring contacts in the pick-up 
head, and these register with those in the arm. 

Taking everything into consideration, the good performance, 
design and finish, we consider it very good value. 


The Celestion W.5 Pick-up. Price £3 15s. 

Our tests of the Celestion pick-up using H.M.V. constant 
frequency records and loud steel needles show that between 
200 and 2,000 cycles the response is remarkably smooth and 
level. The output is relatively high, being of the order of 
0-9 volts. Above 2,000 cycles, however, the response rises 
rapidly to 2 volts at 3,000 cycles, and then more rapidly still 
to 2-7 volts at 4,450 cycles. Beyond this point there is an 
equally rapid decrease in output down to 2 volts at 4,700 cycles, 
1-8 volts at 6,000 cycles and 0-09 volts at 8,460 cycles. At the 
other end of the scale there is a trough between 200 and 100 
cycles and then the characteristic rises between 100 and 50 
cycles, the output here being about 1-3 volts. Below this 
point a steady reading was difficult to obtain owing to inability 
of the needle to stay in the grooves, but with slight pressure 
a reading of 1-7 volts was obtained at 33 cycles. 

When the pick-up was connected directly to the grid of a 
3-stage amplifier, the reproduction, as one would expect, was 
altogether too keen and overridden with surface noise. But 





this, of course, is not the way to use a pick-up of this kind. 
The insertion of a resistance of not too high @ value in parallel 
with the pick-up reduces the high note response to more 
reasonable proportions. With the sample pick-up we tested 
we should certainly not advise a value greater than 150,000 
ohms and probably most people would find that even 50,000 
ohms does not overdo the reduction of high notes, though, 
of course, the type of needle used must also be taken into 
account : the louder the needle the smaller the resistance can 
be. The resistance can be in the form of a potentiometer 
volume control, but before a final choice is made we should 
advise a few experiments with different values of fixed resist- 
ances so that personal tastes may be more. nearly satisfied. 
It is well to remember in this connection that the lower the 
resistance value the less likelihood there is of variation of 
quality with the particular volume control setting when the 
potentiometer is ultimately fixed up. 

For general tonal balance we preferred a resistance value of 
100,000 to 150,000 ohms. The surface noise was even then 
somewhat prominent on light recordings, but on the. other 
hand the cleanness of tone and the definition were particularly 
impressive. It is indeed a prime virtue of a pick-up such as 
this which has a heavy high note response that quite consider- 
able adjustments of balance of tone can be made by means 
of the method of connection to the amplifier: it is easy 
enough to suppress high notes but exceedingly difficult to 
emphasize them. When the right conditions of use are 
obtained, the quality of the reproduction with this pick-up 
is of a high order. 

Light damping and a very small armature together with a 
long spring-loaded carrier arm, on which the pick-up is set at 


‘an angle so as to give a reasonable amount of off-set, are 


commendable features of the design. In place of the usual 
screw for gripping the needle, a novel quick grip and release 
device is fitted. The needle rests in a V-groove and is held in 
position by a metal spring actuated by a large button on: the 
front of the pick-up. It is completely successful. 


The E.M.G. D.R.1 Receiver. Price £25 
Specification. 

Mains Operated :—A.C. only. 
Anode Bend Detector :—Mazda AC/HL Valve. 
L.F. Stage :—Mazda AC/HL Valve. 
Power Stage :—Marconi P X.4 Valve. 
Mains Rectification Valve :—Mazda U U60/250, 
Intervalve Couplings :— Resistance Capacity. 
Output to Speaker :—Choke and Condenser. 
Provision for Pick-up. 

Here is a receiver that is different. Its cardinal features 
are, the remarkably fine reproduction of radio - programmes 
and records, a negligible amount of mains hum and simplicity 
both in appearance and circuit design. No attempt has‘ been 
made to cater for long distance reception, though selectivity 
is such that the Regional and National programmes can be 
received quite clear of each other and under normal conditions 
a few of the more powerful foreign transmissions are within 
reach, 

Operating in conjunction with the E.M.G. moving-coil pick- 
up, on the gramophone side and a B.T.H. R.K. Senior loud- 
speaker (which, of course, has its own input transformer) the 
results were excellent. We were particularly fortunate in 
hearing a broadcast item of chamber music which has been 
recorded. This gave us a remarkable opportunity of com- 
paring the radio quality with that from records. Except that 
one could detect the bite of the bows on the strings and 
perhaps a little more delicacy in the higher reaches of the 
treble in the radio version, the two performances were prac- 
tically identical. The bass was clean and well-defined, the 
middle and lower middle registers, as exemplified by the ’cello 
and piano, were not too prominent, and the top string quality 
was really delightful. Other radio items and other records— 
including the recent Columbia recording of the Léonora Over- 
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ture—were heard, all with the same happy results. This, in 
a way, is very disconcerting to us since it is only little over 
a year ago that we expressed dissatisfaction with the R.K. 
Senior speaker as a reproducer of music. Certainly the model 
that we heard here gives no justification for remarks about 
the ‘‘one note bass and the brilliant and metallic treble.” 
Either vast improvements have been mide or we were par- 
ticularly unfortunate in the samples we heard at that time. 





There is little about the actual circuit design or lay-out 
that calls for special mention, unless it is the general neatness 
of the assembly, the generous smoothing equipment and the 
inclusion of reaction as an assistance to foreign reception. 
The illustration gives an idea as to the panel layout; the two 
knobs on the left are for switching from radio to pick-up (top) 
and from long to the medium waveband (bottom). To the 
right of these is the volume control for both radio or gramo- 
phone, then comes the tuning and reaction dials and on the 
extreme right, the double pole mains switch. 

Finally, to those whose primary consideration is quality 
reproduction from the local regional station, we unreservedly 
recommend the D.R.1. 


The Collaro Induction Motor. Price £3 

There is little doubt that this is wonderful value in electric 
gramophone motors. Indeed, we consider it to be the best A.C. 
motor we have come across, irrespective of price. A glance 
through the summarised performance below isconvincing enough 
of its efficiency: note the excellent torque figures (a torque 
of 400 gram-centimetres may be considered good), the slight 
mechanical noise, the absence of electrical interference, both 
electrostatic and magnetic, and the comparatively low tempera- 
ture rise. As our tests were carried out on a 200-volt input— 
the low potential end of the 200-240 range—slight increase in 
temperature must be expected when the input voltage is 
nearer the other end of this range. But even then if the 
temperature rise is 50 per cent. higher it would not, in our 
opinion, be excessive. The speed of the motor, ascertained 
with the aid of a Neon lamp and stroboscopic disc, remained 
practically constant throughout the whole of the 4 hours run. 

The workmanship is particularly pleasing. The motor is 
mounted on a unit plate complete with electro mechanical 
automatic stop and the voltage range adjustment, and is 
particularly robust 2nd well finished. The automatic stop is 
adjustable through an angle of 180 degrees, so that practically 
every position of the pick-up or tone-arm is within its range. 
All moving parts, including the governor, are totally enclosed, 
lubrication being effected by wick feed lubricators. Thus 
there is no chance of the governor being accidentally damaged 
and oil splashing is avoided. The turntable is rather more 
massive than the average and runs particularly true. 

We heartily congratulate the makers on the exceptional 
value offered and recommend it to all whose electric supply 
is A.C. 

Feature. 
Torque (Pulling Power) 
Governing oes ose 
Mechanical Nois ee oe Negligible. 
Radio Frequency Disturbance Nil. 
Audio Frequency Disturbance :— 


Remarks. 
Very good (548.7 gram-centimetres). 
Good. 


Magnetic (Hum) ‘ee Nil. 
Electrostatic nag sei Nil. 

Time to accelerate to 78 r.p.m. 
from rest ... ese see 3.5 seconds, 





Feature. Remarks. 
Temperature rise in four hours 
run wal ame a 34° F. 
Weight on record required to 
reduce speed by 1 r.p.m. ... 13.75 ounces. 


Consumption (200-volt input) 25 watts. 
Percentage change in speed for 

5 per cent. change in volt- 

age “ae vas bs 0.8 


Voltage range ... 100-130 and 200-260 ; 40-60 cycles. 





Radio-at-a-Glance. Price 1 /- 

This novel radio accessory is one that should be in the 
possession of all ether searchers. Not only does it tell you 
the frequency in kilocycles and the wavelength in metres of 
any particular broadcasting station, but also the distance from 
London, the call sign, and provides a space for your own dial 
readings. 

It consists of two circular pieces of stout cardboard pivoted 
at the centre. Around the outside edges (on both sides) are 
printed the names of all the important transmitters. 
Windows are cut in the discs, and by placing the printed 
arrow point opposite the required station all the desired 
information is shown in the apertures. 

The makers are F. Pitchford & Co., Ltd., 11 Well Street, 
K.C.1. 
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Record Storage 


A successful and inexpensive method of storing 
records to prevent warping was described in our 
January 1928 issue, which is, unfortunately, now out 
of print. Apart from minimising any tendency for 
records to warp, the system has the advantage that all 
records are easy of access and that it can be worked 
from the first few records up to a library of any size 
without necessitating any reconstruction or rearrange- 
ment. It is not possible to describe the system here but 
full details are given in our booklet ‘‘ Novice Corner.” 
Briefly, the main idea is that the records are kept in 
stout manilla envelopes, numbered from 1 upwards, 
packed edgewise and sufficiently tightly on shelves 
to avoid any possibility of warping. Each new record 
should be given the next available number and added 
on at the end of the last section. No attempt should 
be made to divide records into classes on the shelves 
as this would mean that blank spaces would have to 
be left in each section for new records, which would 
defeat one of the main objects of the system. The 
classification is done in a catalogue made out of a small 
loose-leaf book divided into a few simple headings, 
such as Orchestral, Chamber Music, Piano Solos, 
Dance, etc. The essential point is that against each 
record catalogued must appear the number indicating 
its position on the shelf. The rest is easy. 

The cabinet described in “ Novice Corner” has a 
capacity of about 1,000 records and in American white- 
wood costs not more than £4. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Being Extracts from Technical Correspondence 


IMPORTANT NOTICE.—AlUl correspondence that requires an answer 
must be accompanied by a stamped addressed envelope, and also the coupon 
which will be found on the Exchange and Mart page of Tuk GRAMOPHONE 
every month. In future the coupon will only be valid up to and including 
the date printed on it. Overseas readers excepted. 


Non-Metallic Needles 

184 Q.—Can you tell me of a gramophone needle other than 
steel for reproducing piano records with a minimum 
of record wear? My sound-box is an H.M.V. da. I 
have tried fibres, B.C.N.s and Electrocolors, but 
none of these give me the crisp piano tone I obtain 
with steel needles. 

A.—Wefknow of no other non-ferrous needle which would 
serve your purpose. Probably ycur failure is due to 
an unsuitable sound-box. The No. 5a is primarily 
designed for steel needles, and to get the best results 
with any non-metallic needles it is essential to have 
the sound-box tuned to suit. 


Electrical Reproduction 

185 Q.—(a) My wireless set consists of one screened-grid H.F. 
stage, Grid Detector and a Pentode. The valves 
used in these respective positions are 8.215 valve, 
a PM.2 DX valve and a P.M.12 valve. Will 
you please inform me if this combination is 
powerful enough to use for the electrical repro- 
duction of records? 

(b) If not, is it practicable to incorporate another 
valve, resistance-coupled; between the Detector 
and the Pentode? 

A.—(a) Your set should be capable of reproducing 
records electrically, but only at low volume. To 
get really good quality you would need a much 

° more powerful amplifier with at least 150 volts 
H.T. The battery version of the Vox radio- 
gramophone, particulars of which were published 
in our April and May 1930 issues, would be very 
much better. 

(b) We do not advise you to insert’a_resistance- 
coupled L.F. stage between the Detector and 
Pentode. Pentodes are designed to work imme- 
diately after the detector, which is the first L.F 
amplifier when the sect is switched over to 
gramophone. In any case such an alteration 
would not affect the power-handling capacity of 
the output stage. 


Vox Radio-Gramophone Cabinet 

186 Q.—I am interested in the Vox A.C. radio-gramophone 
described in the November and December issues of 
THe GramorHoNE. Doubtless you realise that some 
readers are amateur cabinet makers. Could you 
please let me have details of the cabinet and loud 
speaker baffle of the above instrument? 

A.—At the moment we are precluded from giving you 
detailed dimensions of the cabinet and baffle. But 
you will find that under the arrangements we have 
made with W. J. Bond & Sons, Milton Avenue, 
Harlesden, N.W.10, the parts of the cabinet can be 
bought cut to size and numbered for ease of assembly 
at very little more than the cost of the wood. 


The Balmain Gramophone 
187 Q.—Can the Balmain gramophone, described in Appendix 
I of ‘‘Novice Corner,’’ be purchased ready made? 
A.—Not to our knowledge. 


A Horny Problem 
188 Q.—I have been experimenting with a 10ft. folded horn, 

but instead of using the true logarithmic formula, 
where the unit of length is constant, I designed it 
with a constant decreasing unit of length. The 
result was a slight increase in bass with a consider- 
able loss of forward tone and a greater tendency to 
peakiness. This formula was obviously a poor one, 
as in the extreme case the unit of length becomes 
nil, while the expansion theoretically continues. 
To strike a medium between the two formule I have 
in mind a third one in which the unit of length 
decreased not constantly but with a logarithmic 
decreasing difference. This makes the unit become 
practically constant again towards the mouth, but as 
its curve lies entirely inside that of the true logarith- 
mic (assuming neck, mouth and length to be the 
same) it greatly facilitates folding.. I should be 
grateful for your opinion as to what effect the 
last formula would have in comparison with the true 
logarithmic in 

(a) Bass and treble. 

(b) Balance of whole range. 

(c) Definition and forwardness. 

(d) Effect on life of needle in difficult passages. 


A.—We cannot really express a definite opinion about 
your proposed formula. It is a matter for experi- 
ment. The folding will have the biggest effect of 
all, but in a straight horn one would expect :— 

(a) Deeper bass, more peakiness, but less strong. 

(b) The balance would be much the same. 

(c) Tone would not be as forward as with a true 
logarithmic horn. 

(d) No appreciable difference. 


Making a Room Sound-proof 

189 Q.—I wish to convert a small room into a sound-proof 
music room. Can you suggest any efficient method of 
doing this? 

A.—One of the cheapest methods is to line the walls and 
ceiling with Celotex board, and cover the door with a 
heavy curtain. A more efficient way would be to 
mount the Celotex on battens and stuff the space 
between with wood-wool, Cabot’s Quilt, dried sea- 
weed, or some such material. 


Stroboscopes 
190 Q.—Can you give me the derivation of Stroboscopic? 
A.—“ Strobos ” is a Greek work meaning “‘ a twisting or 
whirling round ”’ and “‘ Scopic ’’ (from the Greek also) 
is the adjective of ‘‘ scope,”’ a suffix used for scientific 
instruments designed for the purpose of seeing into 
or examining. 





THE 
GRAMOPHONE 
HANDBOOK 


By W. S. ROGERS 
With a Foreword by Cee MACKENZIE 
Every true lover of ¢: hould have a copy of this 
Se handbook for a reference on all matters concern- 
@ the care of his instrument and for its interesting discussions 
and information on needles, oy methods, sound- 
es, etc. et. 


Write for detailed leaflet, post free. 


Of All Booksellers, or 
PITMAN’S, Parker St., Kingsway, London, W.C.2 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


De Gustibus Non Est Disputandum. 


[AW letters and manuscripts should be written on one side 
only of the paper and should be addressed to the Editor, Tur 
GramopHong, 10a, Soho Square, London, W.1. The writer’s 
full name and address must be given. A stamped envelope 
must be enclosed if an answer or the return of the manuscript 
is desired. The Editor wishes to emphasise the obvious fact 
that the publication of letters does not imply his agreement 
with the views expressed by correspondents. ] 


FRANZ LISZT. 
(To the Editor of Tat GRAMOPHONE.) 

Dear Sir,—Will, or can, any of the recording companies 
explain why they apparently do not find it worth their while 
to reproduce the works of Liszt upon a more generous scale? 

His original works, numbering some seven hundred, to say 
nought of between five and six hundred transcriptions, etc., 
in addition to those, contain admittedly some of the most 
masterly and beautiful ideas that have yet materialised in the 
realm of Music; but with the exception of 1a few of his com- 
positions for the pianoforte—the technical difficulties in the 
performance of which, it is true, are only to be overcome by 
but few—Franz Liszt, as far as the gramophone is concerned, 
appears to be chiefly appraised by his Hungarian Rhapsodies, 
upon which he himself did not set much store. 

In his orchestral music, that most popular of the twelve 
symphonic poems, Les Preludes, has been well recorded by the 
Berlin Philharmonic under Fried for the Polydor people; the 
rest of them—barely known even by name to the present 
generation—for the most part do not appear to have been 
anywhere recorded, as for example the ‘‘Berg’’—symphonic 
poem after Victor Hugo’s ‘‘Ce qu’on entend sur la montagne,”’ 
which is by far the finest and most appealing of them all, does 
not seem to have come into the musical or commercial ken of the 
manufacturers of gramophone records: they appear to be well 
satisfied with Waldesrauschen, the somewhat showy Campanella 
and Liebestréume ad nauseam, whether for piano, orchestra, 
or the voice. What also of the Douze Etudes d’Ezxecution? 
The two concertos for piano and orchestra have been well 
recorded, but again by foreign artists. 

Liszt’s music, moreover, like that of Beethoven, proceeds 
from the heart as much as from the head; after well over half 
a century as a student and devotee of music the works of these 
two outstanding masters—in no way lessening appreciation of 
others—remain to me at any rate as the only ones of which it 
is possible to be unwearied. 

The amount of Liszt’s music which seems to have been thus 
far ‘‘recorded’’ is well under five per cent. of his work. As 
one possibly of the greatest characters of modern times, Liszt, 
as the man, seems to have been greatly misunderstood, as one 
certainly of the greatest artists and musicians of our time he 
is strangely neglected. About the year 1831 Beethoven was 
by no means universally appreciated, while Liszt then com- 
pelled the rapture of the music-loving world; now in 1931, 
while Beethoven may be said to be at the zenith of his repute, 
Liszt appears to be in the very winter of his discontent and 
unaccountably overlooked. 

My merely personal views, in the light of the modern school 
of music, are perhaps apt to be already out of date, 
‘‘fossilized,’’ like the piano playing of Czerny or Kalkbrenner, 
but there must be very many others in similar plight who 
remember the man and are still appreciative of Franz Liszt 
and his work. 

Yours faithfully, 
CHattis ADAMSON. 

London, W.4. 


AMPLIFICATION. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 

Dear Sir,—Would it be too much to ask that some of those 
who are in the habit of writing loosely about over-amplification 
should sometimes explain exactly what they mean by the term? 
In too many cases one suspects they are like McAndrew’s first 
class passengers, simply ‘‘miscallin’ technicalities.’’ For in- 
stance, one correspondent this month refers to the records of 
Ravel’s septet as vilely over-amplified. Does he mean by this 
that he thinks that owing to electrical amplification the* noise 
made by the records is actually louder than that made by the 
seven instruments? If this is his idea he can easily prove how 
unlikely it is to be correct by adding another instrument to 
the combination, say the piano, and noting how very softly he 
will have to play to avoid altogether drowning the other seven 
instruments. If, alternatively, he means that the records, as 
reproduced in his room, sound to him louder than an actual 
performance as heard in the concert room, this, if so, is far 
more likely to be attributable to the players having been placed 
too close to the microphone than to over-amplification. He 
means, in fact, that the performance sounds too near, not too 
loud. If he had made his criticism on these grounds, I should 
have been inclined to agree that this set of records rather 
lacks atmosphere, not owing to unimaginative playing, but 
because they give the impression that one is sitting too c'ose 
to the players. The only standard by which to judge recording 
is the original performance, and, given a reproduction which 
is tonally absolutely correct, no record is likely to sound too 
loud. Whether a near or more distant effect is preferred is 
as much a matter of taste as the choice of one’s 
seat in a concert room. Old readers of THz GRAMOPHONE will 
be aware that I have always advocated a reproduction as heard 
from well back in a concert hall. I am not excusing over- 
amplification, which I dislike as much as anyone, but simply 
deprecating the growing habit of attributing to amplification 
faults in recording which are in fact due to quite other causes. 

Incidentally, there seems to be something about Ravel’s 
music which rouses the ‘‘Dr. Fell’’ type of criticism. Another 
correspondent foams at the mouth over Daphnis et Chloe with- 
out exactly indicating whether it is the recording, the perform- 
ance, or the composer, he is getting at. There happen to be 
two recorded versions of this charming work, and they are 
both so excellent that one can confidently recommend either 
of them, at any rate for the use of bachelors. 

Yours faithfully, 
Lionet GILMAN. 

Purley. 


“DAPHNIS AND CHLOE.” 
(To the Editor of Tut GraMoPHONE.) 

Dear S1r,—I have been much interested in what your corre- 
spondents in THe GRraMoPHONE have said about the Daphnis 
and Chloe Suite. I too, got it on your recommendation, and 
am more than satisfied. I can’t see what there is to grumble 
at. The part where one of the high wind instruments comes in 
(you will note I am too ignorant to be able to give its name) 
is a perfect joy, and if persons can’t see the waves throwing 
up pebbles on the beach when the harp is played I am sorry 
for them. They can never have been to a quiet, shingly, place. 
There are not many left, of course, but I have been to one or 
two. I know nothing of music, as you can see, but I would 
never think of looking in modern music for that wonderful 
feeling of form and finish one finds in Bach and Beethoven. 
The new men are feeling after a new form, and high time 
too; for myself, I find their work most interesting. 

I must add that I owe a deep debt of gratitude to you and 
your Magazine. I have learnt so much from it, and my best 
records have been bought on the advice of Mr. McLachlan, and 
I would like to tell him so. 

Yours faithfully, 
E. B.D. 
London, W.8. 
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CESAR FRANCK. 


(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 


Dear Srr,—I am sure Mr. Warren wishes to make himself as 
clear to us about Franck as he is in his own mind ; but I have 
read his paragraph in the June issue (page 16) several times, 
and some doubts occur to me. Mr. Warren says that a good 
deal of nonsense has been talked about Franck’s mysticism. 
That may be so, but I do not seem to have noticed it. How- 
ever, he goes on to quote Auer’s remark that he found in the 
violin sonata “‘ the expression of a soul which offers its sorrows 
and renunciations to God,”’ and rightly adds that he does not 
suppose that even Auer would have claimed that Franck was 
“consciously trying to express this doubtful gesture in his 
music.”” I am glad Mr. Warren notes that we must not put 
into the head of a composer just what his disciples choose to 
say about his work ; but why is it a ‘‘ doubtful gesture ”’ to 
offer sorrows to God? And are we not here touching upon 
faith, and not on musical criticism? 

Again, how does Auer’s expression ‘‘ muddle musical issues ”’ ? 
And what does Mr. Warren mean by “ Franck must be judged 
by his ability as a composer ”’ (everybody will agree), “‘ and not 
by his ability togive music an apparently mystical significance’’ ? 
Suppose Franck wanted to do that? We are often told that 
we must judge a man by his success in achieving what he 
chooses to aim at doing, not by what we think he ought to have 
done. Does not this dictum of Mr. Warren’s go against that 
canon of criticism? And whether Franck did or did not aim 
at giving music ‘‘an apparently mystical significance,” will 
Mr. Warren explain what is the essential harm in a composer’s 
aiming at that? It seems as if Mr. Warren wished to pin 
Franck down to his, Mr. Warren’s, definition of a composer’s 
rightful aims ; and if one does that, it is easy to find weakness 
in what is then actually not the whole composer, but only a 
partial one. When one deprives htm of part of his armoury, 
how can he get fair play? ‘‘ Muddling musical issues ’’ seems 
a strong phrase. One may think that too much is made of 
Franck’s mysticism, but surely it was a natural element in his 
mind, and so came out in his music. I cannot think that all 
the writers about him have been mistaken in detecting it, 
or wrong-headed in praising it. Mr. Warren seems a little 
lonely in his attitude, and I think we must pin him down to 
that remarkable statement in which he tries to pin Franck down 
to “‘composing’’ merely, and rules out the poor man’s 
mysticism. It would not, surely, be unfair to substitute for 
“mystical ’’ a dozen other words—‘“ amusing,” ‘“‘ fighting,” 
“aspiring,” for instance ; and would Mr. Warren then rule 
out all of these qualities in the works of other composers ? 
Would he not, for example, allow Beethoven to aspire, or 
Schumann to yearn, or Dvorak to play pranks, in music? If 
one sort of significance is ruled out, why not another? But 
why rule out any at all? Does Mr. Warren think that music 
cannot suggest or reinforce mysticism? If so, what is the use 
of Elgar’s trying to set ‘“‘ The Dream of Gerontius ”’ to music? 

Perhaps Mr. Warren, in writing such a short paragraph, had 
to compress his ideas too much, or left out some chain of 
reasoning. Franck is a big enough figure, I think, to deserve 
full consideration. I have a suspicion, however (not, I hope, 
an unworthy one, or, in the circumstances, unnatural), that 
Mr. Warren does not like mysticism in music ; but, as we all 
agree, a critic’s not liking this or that is scarcely sufficient 
ground for ruling out the validity of that quality ; and after 
all my thinking about this judgment of Mr. Warren’s, I still 
do not understand how one can judge Franck simply “‘ by his 
ability as a composer,” if one will not allow that one of his chief 
aims (it is agreed, I think, that it was a definite aim of his to 
express that emotion which is commonly called ‘‘ mysticism ’’) 
is to be allowed him. This seems hard on Franck, and it is a 
new canon of criticism, to me. Will Mr. Warren please explain 
it? 

Yours faithfully, 
SEEKER. 


[Mr. Warren replies: In the short space at my disposal I 
think I cannot do better than consider ‘‘ Seeker’s ”’ last point 
only. It seems to me to cover most of the others. He says 
he has a suspicion that I do not like mysticism in music and he 
implies that this is not sufficient reason for condemning Franck’s 
work. In his suspicion he is quite right: I fight shy of any 
composer who uses his art for any other purpose than that of 
making music ‘‘ pure and simple.’’ I realise this may seem to 
be carrying the matter too far. Yet surely composers who try 
to paint pictures in their music would be better employed in 
setting them down on canvas? And, similarly, composers 
who try to express their mystical creed in music would be better 
occupied in using words? If, of course, these composers can 
contrive at the same time to make music that satisfies as 
music, then well and good ; but when, as is so often the case 
with (for instance) Scriabin, Franck, and Strauss, they make 
music that can only be fully comprehended in the light of 
what is after all a purely secondary consideration, I main- 
tain they fail as abiding composers. If this sounds (as I 
know it does) very cocksure, I am sure I need not beg ‘“‘ Seeker’s ”’ 
pardon: he has posed a question that asks at least an article 
in the proper answering. ] 


BOTH DOWN AND UNDER. 


(To the Editor of Taz GRAMOPHONE.) 


Dear Sir,—lI was interested to read the article by Murray 
Stewart on the Gramophone in South Africa, in the March 
issue of THe GRAMOPHONE, as it to some extent applies to New 
Zealand. Gramophonists out here flourish under conditions 
more adverse than those prevailing in Britain. Very few, if 
any, of the shops here even in the large centres keep complete 
stocks of any make of records, and some of the records released 
at home are never issued here at all. Prices also are much 
higher here and are about the same as in South Africa. 

Our H.M.V. catalogue does not contain so many numbers 
as the Home one, as also the Columbia, although strange to 
say the New Zealand Columbia catalogue contains many 
celebrity records by artists such as Charles Hackett, Anna 
Case, and others (some on dark blue label too), which do not 
seem to appear at all on the British catalogue. All our 
records are made in Australia, and do not seem on the whole 
to be so good as recordings from Home. 

I have been wondering whether we shall receive any more 
records from our New Zealand soprano, Rosina Buckman. I 
am sure there are many, both here and elsewhere, who have 
been delighted by her records, and would like to see her make a 
reappearance on the discs. At present none of her records are 
available here except the complete set of Madam Butterfly. 
I wonder whether any of your readers could furnish a list 
of this singer’s recordings. I would be much interested to 
learn of these, especially her earlier efforts. I wonder, by the 
way, whether anyone can identify the baritone singing with 
Alessandro Valente in the excerpt from Madam Butterfly, 
Addio fiorito (on the other side of which Valente sings 
O paradiso). 

To us in New Zealand the gramophone means much, for it 
is practically our only means of hearing many world-famous 
artists, whose visits here are few and very far between. 
Kubelik has visited us during the past year, and Joseph 
Hislop, Levitski, Mark Hambourg, and Peter Dawson are 
coming attractions, so that we shall probably fare better in 
the near future. Of course most of the touring celebrities 
visit only the four main centres, leaving the smaller towns 
severely alone. However, we hope patiently for the day when 
wireless will have become so improved as to bridge the 12,000 
miles separating us, enabling us to enjoy Covent Garden as 
well as though we were present at a performance. 

Yours faithfully, 
W. J. R.« 

Wanganui, New Zealand. 

















